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He’s big and brown, but British born and bred. 
His ancestors were locusts of the African deserts, whose descents 
B O Yr n iI 1 upon the fertile valleys of many Middle Eastern countries 
used to bring starvation and ruin to luckless peasant farmers. 
B eC r kK 6 h ; r e Today, he and his kin are reared dicen | 
, — a by an I.C.I. research station in Berkshire, 
so that he may be studied by scientists whose only aim is to discover quicker, 
more effective means of exterminating his wild relations. 
The workers of this selfsame I.C.I. research station 
helped to develop the range of ‘Gammexane’ insecticides 
which have done so much to give control not only of locusts but of insect pests 


ranging from bedbugs to flea-beetles and mosquitoes. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.I.’s research 
and production are serving the Nation. 
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HORSEPOWER POLITICS 


T is possible that the witticism, ‘Power corrupts: horse- 
power corrupts absolutely’ was not freshly minted for the 
benefit of the House of Commons on Monday; neverthe- 

less Sir Frank Medlicott deserves credit for putting it into 
circulation. It nicely expresses the predicament we find our- 
selves in, and appear likely to remain in for many a long year 
to come. On the one hand there is horsepower, represented in 
the interminable procession of cars, buses and lorries that 
overburden the country’s utterly inadequate road system. On 
the other there is the community, which has allowed itself 
to be hypnotised into a state of suspended animation, incapable 
of taking action to enable traffic to move more swiftly and 
more safely; which is willing to allocate millions to the rehabili- 
tation of an old-fashioned railway system, but cannot rouse 
itself to deal decisively with the much more pressing problem of 
the roads. 

The Government’s Road Traffic Bill, which was given its 
second reading on Monday, is exactly as the Opposition 
amendment described it: ‘while containing various minor pro- 
posals, it does not provide a comprehensive policy to deal with 
the urgent and increasing problems of road traffic and road 
safety.” The Government can legitimately reply that the Labour 
Party’s record in office was as feeble: it produced a promising 
blueprint, but left it on the shelf. The Labour Party, however, 
had the excuse of an acute financial crisis; whereas today the 
crisis is more likely to arise out of not spending money on the 
roads, or of not spending it fast enough. The plan for the first 
new roads since 1939, which was issued this week, looks reason- 


ably impressive; but then, so did the Labour Government’s. 
What the public is waiting to hear is that the road-building has 
actually started; and until that is reported the Ministry of 
Transport must expect its grandiose schemes to be received 
with amused scepticism. 

Admittedly, there are some useful points in the Road Traffic 
Bill. The old ‘drunk in charge’ law is to be changed, and about 
time, too: its chief effect was to discourage a motorist who 
had taken too many drinks from stopping his car and sleeping 
it off (in which case, if found, he could be sent to jail); and 
to encourage him to drive erratically home, to the public 
danger. There is now to be a distinction between “drunk in 
charge’ and ‘driving under the influence.’ More effort is to be 
made to deal with the problem of unsafe or unroadworthy 
cars (half the cars tested by the Road Research Laboratory 
apparently fall into this category), either by spot-checking or 
by whatever means the Minister decides will be most efficient. 
And parking meters are to be introduced. Yet the Bill remains, 
as Opposition speakers described it, the same old hotch-potch, 
designed to remedy the worst defects of the traffic system, but 
containing no significant proposals for the diminution of traffic 
congestion or of accidents. 

Had the Labour Party returned to office, it would in all 
probability have produced nothing significant either. It might 
now be bringing in an almost identical Road Bill; no doubt 
the Conservatives would be scoffing at it with the same argu- 
ments the Opposition is using. The fact is that neither party 
has had the courage to face the issues; neither has a record 
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which justifies the silly political sniping that marked this week’s 
debate. To argue, as Mr. Boyd-Carpenter did, that the Labour 
amendment implied ‘a vote against making the road traffic 
law more efficient’ may have won loud and prolonged minis- 
terial cheers at Westminster: outside the Commons it can be 
regarded as an example of the way our legislators can behave 
like schoolboys in their party wrangling. 


STORMS IN TEACUPS 


"[ casual followers of ecclesiastical news must have 
been surprised to find the resolution on the Church of 
South India so calmly and favourably received by the 
Convocations this week. After all, it was not a major crisis. 
nothing like the appointment of a new Archdeacon of Bar- 
chester. The reason for this dismay is easily found: the public 
has been consistently misled about what was at issue. If it read 
the Tablet, it was entertained to a long correspondence in 
which some Anglicans announced the imminent disintegration 
of the Church of England and appealed for Roman sympathy, 
eliciting a tender response from Romans anxious to make con- 
version as easy as possible. If it read the Observer, it was 
solemnly informed, with all the clumsiness which distinguishes 
the progressive mind when wrestling with religion, that the 
question was, ‘Has the Church of England accepted the 
Reformation on which it is historically based?’ In fact, all 
that was being debated was whether the Church of England 
would take another cautious step towards recognising the 
Church of South India, which was created in 1947 out of a 
union of Anglicans and Free Churchmen. It was a narrowly 
defined question, since, five years ago, Convocation had de- 
cided not to deny but to postpone recognition of the bishops 
and ordained priests of the Church of South India until more 
evidence was available as to whether the beliefs of that Church 
were Catholic in the sense in which those of the Church of 
England claim to be and until its intentions regarding ordina- 
tion in future were more clearly apparent. A careful study of 
the development of the Church of South India has shown a 
steady advance towards orthodoxy and uniformity in belief, 
and it is now clear that practically all if not all those exercising 
a permanent ministry in it will have been consecrated or 
ordained within the next thirty years. These questions of fact 
once settled, the recognition of those already consecrated or 
ordained as ‘true bishops, priests and deacons in the Church of 
God’ followed logically, as did the limited freedom now to be 
accorded to the bishops and priests to celebrate the Holy 
Communion in Anglican churches in England when on leave. 

This is an important step towards that organic union with 
the Free Churches which the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
pursuing and which seems likely soon to lead to an approach 
to the Methodists. The Free Churches (and this is one of the 
great ecclesiastical revolutions) seem in the mood to accept 
episcopacy, and the Church of England 3s right not to impede 
unity by insisting that they should precede acceptance by put- 
ting on sackcloth and ashes and solemnly abjuring their present 
orders. These new opportunities must be seized, cautiously but 
firmly. The Church of England claims to be at once Catholic 
and Protestant, Catholic in the fidelity with which it has main- 
tained the essential doctrines of the unreformed Church and 
the unbroken succession of its priesthood, Protestant in the 
thoroughness with which it has reformed the abuses of the 
medieval Church. If it has more than a provincial mission, it 
must be to heal the breaches in Christendom, and to do this 
it must take whatever opportunities ‘offer. The opportunities 
which offer at present are for closer relations with the Free 
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Churches, but it is important that the moves made in this direp. 
tion should not be represented as moves towards a sort of 
ecclesiastical NATO against the Vatican. It is a pity that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury should have been provoked into 
using the expression ‘ecclesiastical apartheid’ to describe the 
Roman attitude towards co-operation, a pity because’ the intry. 
sion of political analogies into ecclesiastieal controversies js 
always a mistake. In these affairs, the rules are undeviating 
devotion to principle and unflinching courtesy, even when 
courtesy is unreciprocated. 


JAVELIN 


the Gloster Javelin jet fighter, on which such high hopes 
have been placed, only another flop? Or has its reputation 
been unfairly assailed by an irresponsible press stunt? Presum. 
ably the answer will be known in a few months; in the mean. 
while it should be realised that whether the aircraft is a success 
or a failure will hardly affect British defence prospects, one 
way or the other. The Javelin, like all recent British fighter 
aircraft, was old-fashioned even before it was ready to be tested 
under service conditions. Fighters on this pattern are out- 
moded, and whether this one happens to be ‘better’ than the 
Hunter or the Swift is of only academic (or aerodynamic) 
interest. Gilbert’s ‘modern major-general,’ who could not tell 
a Javelin from a Mauser rifle, would not now need to worry: 
they are both obsolete in terms of atomic war. Even if a con- 
ventional-weapon war broke out, bomber development 
happens to be currently so far ahead that even on the most 
optimistic estimates, the prospects of fighter interception ona 
significant scale are negligible. Against guided missiles, for 
obvious reasons, modern fighter aircraft of any kind are useless; 
nor are they of value in peripheral wars, where maintenance 
and other complexities make them uneconomic. 

‘Uneconomic’ is, in fact, the verdict that has to be made on 
the whole super-priorify scheme for military aircraft; there is 
not one which has come within measurable distance of justify- 
ing its advance publicity. The Government is presumably 
asking itself for how much longer it will be asked to pour 
millions of pounds annually down this particular sink; and 
prestige considerations should not be allowed to outweigh the 
formidable quantity of evidence available that to continue the 
expenditure, in the hope that a winner like a Spitfire or a 
Lancaster may eventually turn up, is no longer a justifiable 
gamble with the nation’s defence money. 


BLINDNESS IN THE COLONIES 


AcTS do not become important until they are expressed 
Fis statistics, and the familiar truth that blindness is rife 
in tropical climates made very little impact on the public 
conscience until, a few years ago, it was authoritatively stated 
that there are at least a million blind people in the British 
Colonial Empire, and that, given proper medical aid, nine- 
tenths of this blindness could be eliminated. Then, by the joint 
initiative of the Royal National Institute for the Blind and the 
Colonial Office, a voluntary society, the British Empire Society 
for the Blind, was established in London, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Halifax and the directorship of a blind man, 
Mr. J. F. Wilson, with the double purpose of reducing blind- 
ness in colonial territories and training the colonial blind for 
useful occupations. The fifth annual report of this society. 
published this week, is an astonishing record of achievement. 
It shows, among other things, that the foundations of compre- 
hensive systems of blind welfare have now been laid in twenty 
territories, that the number of blind children at school has 
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doubled, and that the number of blind adults in training has 
been multiplied by ten. Travelling clinics are restoring sight 
to people who would otherwise be permanently condemned to 
blindness, and a vast investigation into the causes of ‘river 
blindness,’ which is mainly responsible for the blind popu- 
lation of 40,000 in the Northern Gold Coast, may shortly 
result in the discovery of a means of controlling this disease 
and possibly, in the course of time, of virtually eliminating it. 
Blind farmers are being trained to cultivate their land with 
specially devised implements, and are being thus rescued from 
the need to get their living as beggars. The society works with 
local organisations for the blind in the colonies, and receives 
what help colonial governments can afford to give it, but its 
own funds are raised voluntarily, and largely from the contri- 
butions of industrial and commercial firms with interests in 
the empire. One large donation, of the kind which makes the 
headlines, would clearly enable it to achieve miracles. 


MRS. RUTH ELLIS 


OPULAR discussion of the question whether Mrs. Ruth 

Ellis should be hanged or reprieved has been confused by 
common and fundamental misconceptions about the penalty 
for murder in this country—that nearly all murderers are 
hanged, and that only in exceptional cases does the Home 
Secretary grant a reprieve. Plausibility is admittedly lent to this 
idea by the words ‘the law must take its course.’ Nevertheless, 


Portrait of 


ik preparations for Geneva go on, and if rumour is 
correct there will be 1,500 journalists and 250 radio 
correspondents there to cover the meeting at the summit. 
Perhaps it is because they have all been so busy getting their 
bags ready that the news during the past week has been so 
thin. Or perhaps it is just that the usual summer torpor has 
descended a week or two earlier than is normal, and certainly 
the headlines in The Times on Tuesday—‘No Ifs and Butts: 
only Experts at Bisley”—gave the comforting impression that 
we are already well into the silly season. The Geneva meeting 
has nevertheless been given a good trailer by the Russians. 
Everyone has been busy counting over the words of Mr. 
Khrushchev who, while stressing that Russia was strong and 
was certainly not coming to Geneva to talk from a position of 
weakness, nevertheless went out of his way to sound con- 
ciliatory towards the West. ‘I like the last statement of President 
Eisenhower at his press conference,’ said Mr. Khrushchev on 
Monday, “but not all of it. . . . I think in any case that what 
he said was a fresh stream of ozone.’ Even those who are most 
suspicious of Russia’s intentions had to admit that this was 
very different language from the old sort of saws trotted out 
by Mr. Molotov and Mr. Vishinsky. 

Abroad, the most unnecessary incident was the shelling of 
the British ship Anshun by Egyptian shore batteries near Ras 
Muhammed at the southern tip of the Sinai peninsula. The 
Egyptians’ batteries command the entrance to the Gulf of 
Aqaba and are intended to prevent ships from reaching the 
Israel port of Elath. There have been several incidents of this 
kind—though not all so serious—in the past, and all resulting 
from Egypt’s insistence on maintaining a state of war with 
Israel. Slightly better news brings at least a breathing-space to 
Cyprus, the Turkish and Greek Governments both having 
accepted the British invitation to discuss the question. The 
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the idea is a false one. The prerogative of mercy—the power to 
reprieve—is not something extraneous to our law of murder; it 
is an integral and vital part of it. If it were the law that all mur- 
derers were hanged there would, even in this country, have been 
a public outcry long ago and capital punishment would have 
been swept away. It is the prerogative of mercy that keeps 
hanging in existence. In between 1930 and 1953 very nearly as 
many murderers were reprieved as were hanged. The Home 
Secretary does not have to find anything exceptional in a case 
before he grants a reprieve. Phrases like ‘Murder is murder’ 
and ‘Justice must be maintained’ when referring to the case of 
Mrs. Ellis are meaningless rhetoric. In every case of murder 
the Home Secretary has to decide whether justice would be 
better maintained by hanging or by imprisonment. 

Obviously one of the relevant factors that the Home Secre- 
tary takes into account is the sex of the criminal. However 
irrational it may be, there is something even more distasteful 
about hanging a woman than there is about hanging a man. 
The Home Secretaries during this century have acted on this 
feeling and since 1900 only 13 women have been hanged. The 
practice has been to reprieve women murderers unless there 
are exceptional circumstances. That being so, the case for 
reprieving Mrs. Ruth Ellis is overwhelming. She is a young 
mother of two small children; she had been treated very badly; 
and it was a crime of passion. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
Home Secretary will soon announce that he has recommended 
a reprieve. 


the Week 


future of another Mediterranean island was being discussed 
all week—both by the British Ministers in consultation with 
Mr. Mintoff, the Maltese Prime Minister, and by the entire 
British Cabinet which was trying to find its way to a decision. 
On Wednesday the Prime Minister announced the calling in 
September of an all-party Round Table Conference to consider 
the matter. 

Italy, which recently has been subject to chronic political 
instability only a degree less serious than that in France, 
emerged from its latest crisis during the week with the 
announcement that Signor Segni, the Prime Minister designate, 
had received full endorsement of his Government’s programme 
from the four coalition parties of the Democratic centre. He is 
expected to submit his new Government to Parliament on 
Friday and is confident of obtaining a vote of confidence. A 
less serious, perhaps, but nevertheless a more fascinating, 
political crisis was meanwhile taking place in Monaco. The 
National Council—the only elected body in Monaco—appears 
to have presented an ultimatum to Prince Rainier III, demand- 
ing the resignation of his personal Cabinet, in order to assist 
inquiries into the difficulties of the Société de Banque et de 
Métaux Précieux, and Prince Rainier has asquiesced. Mean- 
while Mr. Aristotle Onassis, who is the majority shareholder 
of the Société des Bains de Mer de Monaco, has sped from New 
York to Paris and is expected in Monte Carlo at any moment. 
It seems only right that in a week of such little activity, the 
political influence of shareholders, which has been under rather 
a cloud for forty years, should be so strenuously reasserted. 

At home, most of the week has been spent in counting up 
the bills. On Monday the dock strike at last ended—unsuccess- 
fully for the strikers in the Northern ports, who have failed to 
obtain representation for the National Amalgamated Steve- 
dores and Dockers in the negotiating machinery of the industry, 
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but successfully for the TUC, which has forced the strikers out 
of the union to which they wished to belong. The strike had 
lasted six weeks; more than 600,000 working days had been 
lost; more than £1,250,000 in wages sacrificed; and unmeasured 
damage done to the country’s export trade. ‘A sad thing for us 
all,’ Mr. R. A. Butler called it when he addressed the National 
Production Advisory Council on Industry on Friday. The most 
important point in his speech was his call for restrictions on 
credit in order to curtail demand at home. The first reactions 
to the report of the Monopolies Commission appeared to fill 
the rest of the week at home, and by the end of the week, in 
spite of Mr. Kaberry’s skilful evasions in the House, it began 
to emerge that the Government was likely to act on the report, 
though with some important qualifications. The Road Traffic 
Bill also started its controversial journey through Parliament. 
Two of the most interesting announcements of the week are 
those from Courtaulds Ltd. and Rolls-Royce Ltd. giving in- 
formation about their schemes for sharing profits with employ- 
ees. ICI is already operating such a scheme, and the fact that 
three prominent companies have now committed themselves to 
some form of co-partnership is clearly not without significance. 
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whether to go forward with its plans for nationalising cer. 
tain specific industries or dbandon them, now has this new 
problem. British experience, which is small, as well as Amer). 
can experience, which is much greater, of co-partnership, 
suggests that there is in the idea at least the seeds of a palliative 
for industry, if no more. 

With the sun shining, the season’s sporting events followed jn 
their appropriate order, which is as fixed as the movements of 
the stars. Wimbledon brought Mr. Trabert his first Wimbledog 
singles title, Miss Brough her fourth, and the first British 
title since 1937, in the women’s doubles. The Oxford and Cam. 
bridge cricket match at Lord’s, which has provided some of the 
best cricket there since the war (who can forget the end of the 
1951 match, when Cambridge lost by twenty-one runs?), this 
year provided some of the dreariest. Henley provided its now 
expected number of Russian and American victories, and 
Moscow Radio, sensing the new atmosphere which is being 
fostered by Mr. Khrushchev, praised the friendly atmosphere 
at Henley and described the stretch of the Thames there as 
‘amazingly beautiful.’ 

Shrewsbury School’s encounter with the boom in the 

























It is easy enough to pour cold water on the idea, but neither moment of victory, in the Princess Elizabeth Cup, inspired What 
Courtalds nor Rolls-Royce, nor ICI, can be suspected of rash- the Observer's correspondent to make a virtue out of a cliché The rish 
ness. Obviously some of the sharpest business heads in the — by saying that they ‘literally scraped home.’ But the sporting the cont 
country have decided that the idea is a good one, or certainly cup of the week went to another sports writer. Here he is on they are 
worth experimenting with. It is probably not necessary to go Bisley: ‘The splutter of rifle fire did not altogether quell the they get 
back for an explanation any further than the general election. shrill hubbub of the grasshoppers, and the scent of warm into a Ss 
One of the clearest object-lessons of the campaign was that heather did sometimes manage to come through the omii- But wh: 
ICI had much the better of the argument about Labour’s threat present whiffs of burnt powder.’ No one should need more devotes 
to nationalise it. The Labour Party, which is already in a state than one guess at where that came from. Right first time: The would s 
of some confusion about its policy for industry, not knowing Times, July 5, page 13. It’s worth recording. them to 
without 
would s 
- the pro; 
Bureaucracy and the BBC ha th 
thinks | 
By BRIAN INGLIS 

HE most convincing argument in favour of commercial _ be prevented from slipping their pals into the best parts; but the 
television was that it would break the BBC’s menacing — elaborate checks and balances designed for this purpose also P 

monopoly. This was not, admittedly, the original argu- prevent the trustworthy producer from putting the right man 

ment; the commercial lobby at Westminster did not care two- into the right part. In the end the restrictions infuriate him, 
pence about the monopoly issue—all that concerned them were and he leaves. Into his place steps ‘Mr. Nearly,’ who has not E 
the mouth-watering opportunities of TV as an advertising quite succeeded as a producer elsewhere; or one of ‘the faceless P. 
medium. They knew, however, that most Conservatives dis- _men’—the men who acquire their reputations partly by satis- 
liked the prospect of commercial TV; the monopoly argument fying their superiors, partly by the possession of an opaque » 
was pulled out to pacify them. And it is none the worse an _ inflexibility of temperament that passes for ‘character.’ _— 
argument for that. In its career the BBC had gained authority Men of ability survive, of course, but too often at the cost good - 
and prestige, but it had failed to provide an adequate all-round _ of learning to play the considerate stone: ‘the BBC maintains oe _ 
broadcasting service; and commercial TV, for all its unattrac- its power at the cost of undermining the integrity of those who cally, | 
tive side, at least offers the prospect that some of the BBC’s _ serve it.’ That is why so many of the BBC’s outstanding TV 4 nt 
deficiencies will now be remedied. artists and technicians have left, or are leaving. Mr. Irwin gives _ 
These deficiencies are discussed in a book by a former BBC _ striking evidence of this when he lists the executives currently liege 
producer, John Irwin, now with commercial TV. My Time is in charge of the BBC’s TV departments; most of them went to em 
My Own has certain obvious limitations; Mr. Irwin is shed- these jobs straight from sound radio, with no previous practi- throws 
ding a chip off his shoulder, and is not always fair; his light- cal TV experience. The BBC’s object doubtless was to select ares, 
hearted raconteur’s manner, too, makes it difficult to take his _ the right man for the job regardless of his training; but some- er 
serious interludes seriously. Yet the book deserves attention, thing must have been very wrong with its handling of TV if so realise 
because it expresses what so many servants of the BBC have _ few of the men who grew up with the young service are willing of see 
felt: that working for it is a frustrating, and in the end a soul- _ or able to accept authority in it today. A list of the men who used 1 
destroying, career. have left TV since the war makes sad and salutary reading. oes 
The main reason, Mr. Irwin suggests, is the civil service The position is worse even than it looks, because many of _— 
structure. ‘Spontaneity and confidence are bruised by the _ the best technicians, too, are transferring their allegiance to the Come, 
tendency to define in exact bureaucratic limits each worker’s commercial television companies, not because they offer much the ye 
contribution’; the trouble is that the BBC cannot afford to greater rewards, but because work in them promises to be less On: 
allow the limits to be inexact. Untrustworthy producers must frustrating. Possibly they are being misguided; integrity can or. 
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also be undermined in non-bureaucratic organisations. Fleet 
street may allow ability to find its proper level more effectively 
than the BBC, but it does not lack faceless men, and as a 
destroyer of talent it can leave the Corporation far behind. 
Aglance around the London Theatre today, too, suggests that, 
although producers, designers et alios may be iechnically freer, 
most of the material on which they have to work is so infantile 
that they might be better off as Corporation slaves. It would 
not be surprising if in a couple of years’ time Mr. Irwin is 
writing a sequel, called My Time Wasn't. 

Still, that is not to deny the force of his criticisms of the 
BBC. It will be interesting to watch how far commercial TV 
removes the need for them. The important thing for broad- 
casters is that they should be able to change their jobs at will, 
asjournalists can : half the trouble with BBC staff relations has 
been the lack of an alternative employer. This has also meant 
the BBC has been unable to develop valid standards of self- 
criticism; bubble reputations have remained unburst because 
there has been no cannon’s mouth, no enemy gunners, to 
explode them. 

What will happen when the cannon is loaded, this autumn? 
The risk is not that the BBC wili lose almost all its viewers, as 
the contracting companies believe, but that its viewers, even if 
they are retained, will resent paying for one programme when 
they get another free. Mr. Irwin thinks the BBC will slide back 
into a status roughly equivalent to that of the British Council. 
But why should the BBC nct take up the project to which he 
devotes his last chapter: telemeter? Shilling-in-the-slot TV 
would suit the Corporation admirably, because it would enable 
them to satisfy every variety of listener on a commercial basis, 
without the Corporation itself being commercialised. This 
would suit the viewer, too; he would at last be able to choose 
the programme he wants rather than to accept the programme 
that the advertisers think he wants, or that some faceless man 
thinks he ought to want. 


Political Commentary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


EW things are going to be more important in the present 
Parliamentary session than the Government’s response 
to the report of the Monopolies Commission on restrictive 
practices. The Conservative record on this question is not a 
good one. (The Labour Party’s record was no better during its 
six and a half years in office. But the Labour Party is, politi- 
cally, less vulnerable on this question, since it is not identified 
in the public mind with big business.) The Conservative 
Government now has four years to live down its record and 
put some teeth into the legislation against the more serious 
restrictive practices. If it fails to do so, not only will it have 
thrown away an opportunity of doing a service to the com- 
munity, but it will have to face a Labour campaign which will 
gather in intensity as each locust year passes. This, it must be 
tealised, is not solely a question of legislation; it is a question 
of seeing that the powers which legislation can provide are 
used resolutely and in spite of any extra-Parliamentary pres- 
sures. Whatever the President of the Board of Trade may 
announce in the debate on the Opposition motion, his test will 
come, not immediately, not necessarily within a year, but in 
the years which follow. 
One could feel a little more confident about the Govern- 
ment’s behaviour on this question if the President of the Board 
of Trade were someone other than Mr. Thorneycroft. How 
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long ago are the days when he was a leading spirit of Tory 
Reform and his appointment as a Parliamentary Secretary in 
the caretaker Government of 1945 was hailed as a victory for 
enlightenment. How long ago indeed! 





The BBC’s analysis of the audience for the sound and tele- 
vision election broadcasts is fascinating precisely because, as 
The Times says, it is so deflationary. Not only are the propor- 
tions of listeners and viewers given much smaller than one 
would have expected—the average audience for the seven tele- 
vision broadcasts was only 14 per cent. of the adult population 
—but it is quite clear that people just took the election broad- 
casts as part of the BBC’s normal evening programmes. 
Whether this is a harsher comment on the BBC’s or the politi- 
cians’ programmes is beside the point. But I can understand 
the confusion. The programme with Mr. and Mrs. Attlee might 
easily have been another instalment of the Grove family’s 
adventures. Mr. Callaghan might quite well have been taken 
for Mr. Callaghan. (There are some things no one can hide.) 
The incomparable phlegm of the British people, who reduce 
their politicians to the level of panel games, is something to 
be thankful for. The other interesting point in the BBC's 
analysis is that the largest audiences for election broadcasts 
were procured by those which took place immediately before 
or after one of the more popular programmes. At the next 
election the party managers will be wiser. It does not matter 
who they put on, or what their spokesmen do or say. But, 
Morgan, get that spot before Animal, Vegetable, Mineral?! 





A reader has complained that ‘Political Commentary’ deals 
too frequently with the affairs of the Labour Party. I can 
sympathise with her. But what can a mere political commenta- 
tor do? While Conservative Ministers and MPs are sensibly 
enjoying a good dinner at Pratt’s or a hand of bridge at White's, 
the former Labour Ministers are sunk over their desks at home 
or in the Library of the House of Commons writing articles 
about the future of their party, and since they are written by 
such important people as Mr. Morrison, Mr. Gaitskell and 
Mr. Anthony Crosland it is inevitable that someone who has 
such an inordinate respect for politicians as | do should com- 
ment on their wisdom. There is no doubt that the most interest- 
ing of these three articles is Mr. Crosland’s in the National 
Review. Mr. Crosland, who no doubt finds it easier to main- 
tain his record of attending the House as little as possible now 
that he is not a member of it, is one of Mr. Gaitskell’s closest 
political confidants. Indeed, nothing is more endearing than 
the way in which each usually claims credit for anything which 
the other has done. ‘Of course, | suggested it to Hugh... .’ 
‘I’m glad I put Tony up to it.’ One must, therefore, discount 
some part of what Mr. Crosland says in his article. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Crosland is an intelligent man, and his words must 
never be brushed aside too lightly. 

What, then. does he say? He assumes that Mr. Gaitskell will 
be the next Leader of the Labour Party. ‘Of course,’ he writes, 
‘when the moment comes for Mr. Gaitskell to succeed . . .” 
—just like that. ‘The recent election may have shifted the 
balance of power within the Parliamentary Party marginally 
towards the Bevanites, but certainly not enough to prevent 
Mr. Gaitskell’s eventual victory by a large majority.’ Not for 
Mr. Crosland the call from South Wales, and at a time when 
a lot of people who should know better are working themselves 
into a lather about the Bransby Williams of the Labour Party, 
Mr. Crosland’s cool reflections should make them stop a 
moment. All 1 am prepared to say is that, if Mr. Crosland is 
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confident about Mr. Gaitskell’s prospects of the succession, 
then I am certain it means that Mr. Gaitskell is confident as 
well. As for the two ‘think-pieces’ contributed by Mr. Morrison 
and Mr. Gaitskell in the current number of Socialist Commen- 
tary, they have both the faults and virtues of most of what the 
Right wing write about the present situation: the diagnosis is 
excellent, the remedies, the proposals, non-existent. Here I 
think Mr. Crosland, with his open challenge to the present 
conception of equality, is again far more interesting. 

It’s a wonderful feeling, isn’t it, Mr. Crosland, to be free 
again to write what you think? 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


‘THE INDEPENDENCE Of Daily Express critics,’ Mr. Leonard 
Mosley writes to assure us, ‘is the envy of most of their con- 
fréres.’ In one sense at-least that is certainly true; interference 
with them is much less common in the Beaverbrook press than 
in some other Fleet Street empires. Whether this relative im- 
munity is a good thing is open to question. Consider the case 
of Mr. Logan Gourlay, the show-gossip columnist in the 
Sunday Express. Mr. Gourlay has evolved an interesting 
technique, of which his column last Sunday is the most recent, 
but by no means the most noxious, example. He waits until 
he picks up some tit-bit of theatre scandal, such as that an 
actor is leaving his actress wife, or vice versa. He then rings 
up the wife (it is, for obvious reasons, normally the wife) to 
ask for an interview. If she shows reluctance, Mr. Gourlay 
is prepared to promise, as he did last Sunday, that he will 
deal only with her career. She knows it is unwise to refuse. 
All she can do (as she did last week) is to ‘throw herself on 
his mercy.’ Mr. Gourlay then proceeds, under a headline which 
reveals that it is her marriage, not her career, which concerns 
him, to recount the gossip about it—only less maliciously than 
he might have done if she had refused to see him. 
* * * 


ANOTHER INDEPENDENT Express critic is Mr. John Barber. The 
week before last Mr. Barber reported a midnight matinée held 
in aid of the Actors’ Orphanage. At these shows actors and 
actresses, often after a very tiring day, give their services free. 
But that does not impress Mr. Barber. Sir Lawrence Olivier 
and Miss Vivien Leigh drove up from Stratford after acting 
in Twelfth Night. ‘Because,’ explained Mr.’ Barber, ‘if you 
claim to be a star, you just had to be seen. . . .” Nor was he 
impressed by the show itself—*. . . tottering up to the micro- 
phone, clotted with makeup,’ was his charming description of 
Miss Marlene Dietrich. One star, however, did impress him: 
‘Alfred Drake, singing gloriously—as only Broadway had 
heard him—of his old love in Kiss Me, Kate.’ At such a 


show, wrote Mr. Barber, ‘you see who really performs. . . .’ 
Well . . . do you? Mr. Alfred Drake did not perform in the 
show owing to pharyngitis. 

* * * 


I SEEM TO BE giving a lot of space to the Beaverbrook press, 
but there is a point at which the mean and the trivial become so 
mean and so trivial that they have to be taken seriously. That 
point is reached with almost unfailing regularity each week by 
Mr. John Gordon in the Sunday Express. Sometimes he fails 
and just misses touching the bottom, but last week he got right 
down there and waded in the mud. His paragraph calling for 
the hanging of Mrs. Ruth Ellis was only 101 words long, but 
every noun, adjective and verb was loaded with brutality. The 
key words seemed to have been chosen with an ugly calcula- 
tion. ‘A wail goes up that she must not go to the scaffold... . 
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The hullabaloo I am sure revolts most people.’ Dr. Sy 
Stebbing, if she were still alive, would have had somethin 
say about the emotive use of the words ‘wail,’ ‘hullabaloo’ y 
‘scaffold.’ It may be right or wrong that Mrs. Ellis should} 
hanged—I do not wish to argue that point here—but there, 
ways of talking about human life to which no decent or civilig 
person would lend his name. There are subjects—and capi, 
punishment is one of them—which most of us are aware bri 
us very close to the awful fact of existence. Most of us, I thini 
when we read about the kind of tragedy which has overtake 
most murderers, murmur humbly and thankfully to ourselyg 
‘There but for the grace of God . . .” But not Mr. Gordon, 
him there is only the deliberate cruelty of: ‘Mrs. Ruth Bij 
murdered a lover who didn’t want her.’ 

* * * 


SCENE : the junction of St Martin’s Lane and Trafalgar Squar 
TIME: the rush hour. Casually, a man steps off the paveme 
and begins to cross the street. With a screeching of brakes, « 
pull up just in time. Their occupants’ glares turn to curios 
when they observe that the pedestrian is a sandwich-man; a 
they crane their necks to see what he is selling. On his boar 
is ‘Prepare to meet thy God!’ 
n * * 


WHATEVER THE RIGHTS and wrongs of the imprisonment of tw 
men by the Australian Parliament, one defence of the proceed 
ings that has been put forward by an Australian Member 
Parliament, Mr. Joske, QC, seems to me untenable. Mr. Jo 
thinks that a Member of Parliament is superior to a mere jun 
man in that the juryman after he has reached his decisia 
thinks no more about the matter, whereas if a Member @ 
Parliament comes to a wrong decision he is answerable to tl’ 
electors. Certainly this sanction does not seem in practice t 
have deterred parliaments from coming to some pretty quey 
tionable decisions and imposing some pretty ferocious pena: 
ties. But even in theory the argument is absurd. For the electon 
to whom the MPs are answerable are those same jurors wh 
according to Mr. Joske do not much worry about such things 
* /” * 

IT IS MORE than twenty years since Mr. Ogden Nash was moved 
to write : 

Like an art lover 

Looking at the Mona Lisa in the Louvre, 

Is the New York Herald Tribune 

Looking at Mr. Herbert Hoover. 
He must have felt a pleasant glow last week when he opened 
his New York Herald Tribune and found the leading artick 
still called ‘Tribute to Mr. Hoover.’ 

* * * 


FROM A British Travel Association advertisement in the Neu 
Yorker: *You'll find tranquility in Britain. Peace of mind- 
and a chance to recharge your batteries. They’re a friendly 
people and they all talk English. Even the Scots and the Welsh 
and the Irish talk English. Like you.’ 


Like whom? PHAROS 


Wimbledon Intelligence 


‘AT LAWN TENNIS we have hit rock bottom—and we continue 
to hit it year after year. . . . Perhaps the bitter, inescapable 
fact is that we are just no good at the game.’-—Peter Wilson, 
Daily Mirror, June 29. 

‘It’s ourS! At last a Wimbledon trophy for Britain. Angela 
Mortimer and Ann Shilcock pose proudly with the Women’s 
Doubles Cup after their victory in the All English final.’— 
Caption, Daily Mirror, July 4. 
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Is Dr. Soper Consistent 
with Christianity ? 


LTHOUGH, I hope, a sincere Christian, I have always 
found myself mildly anti-clerical in political matters. 
My prejudice in this matter, to which | freely confess, 
is, | admit, to some extent based on a somewhat critical 
appreciation of twenty years’ experience of clerical utterances 
on political themes. But it has a theoretical basis as well, since 
it is founded partly on the belief, shared, I believe, by the great 
majority of my fellow Christians in this country, that the party 
division in Britain does not in fact correspond, at least at all 
closely, with the struggle between Christianity and the world, 
and partly by a genuine desire that it should never do so. 

A free society requires the existence of at least two parties, 
each more or less respectable, and each devoted to a more or 
less reputable set of political principles. A society in which 
the political struggle can be plausibly represented as a battle 
between right and wrong is clearly on the verge of losing its 
liberty or of attaining it only by violence. In a healthy society, 
the quarrel between the parties is on lines altogether more 
sedate, a debate as to the exact proportions in which ingredients 
shall be mixed, rather than as to the inclusion or exclusion of 
important ingredients altogether. 

In such a society, the Church, or the Churches, can play a 
significant part, but only on condition that they permit 
Christianity to act as a unifying and leavening influence, and 
not as a partisan about political questions on which, in fact, 
Christians sincerely differ. On the occasions, comparatively 
rare I believe, when religious arguments are deployed to justify 
or condemn particular policies, they come, it may be thought, 
more convincingly from instructed laymen on both sides than 
from the professional preacher, whose whole training too often 
tends to make him see things in colours of black and white, 
and whose experience of the concrete subject-matter of 
economics and politics is sometimes so limited as to make 
him somewhat superficial in his analyses of facts. When they 
do intervene with political comments, as of course they are as 
much entitled to do as any other subject, there is some ground 
for arguing that ministers of religion should be careful to make 
it plain that they express only personal opinions entitled to no 
more weight than that of others in cognate matters, and that 
they should always be careful never to suggest that Christianity 
as such demands adherence to, or withdrawal from, any of the 
main political parties. Even in the extreme case of the Com- 
munists, I have always thought that religious leaders would be 
wise to be moderate in any condemnations they pronounce, 
and limit themselves to the plain and almost uncontroversial 
Statement that a creed which expressly denies the existence of 
the spiritual world, and claims that this denial is integral to 
its system, cannot, so long as it does so, be conscientiously 
supported by those who believe the contrary. 

All of which, I am afraid, makes me a perfect target for 
the spiritual weapons of Dr. Donald Soper, a collection of 
whose contributions to Tribune I have recently been curious 
enough to read. His general thesis is, of course, that ‘Toryism 
and Christianity are mutually inconsistent’ and that Socialism 
is ‘the political creed which is the potential framework of the 
Kingdom of God on earth.’ This might be thought at first sight 
mere political bobby-soxmanship, and too crude for serious 
consideration. Indeed, some of Dr. Soper’s more extravagant 
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expressions might be supposed to spring only from a somewhat 
immature urge for ‘ever new and exciting vistas of life,’ which 
views the Labour movement as ‘a crusade not a committee, 
and playing the right instrument as more important than 
playing the right notes.’ According to Dr. Soper, the right 
instrument is the trumpet, and he constantly chides the Labour 
Party for producing unsuitable material for his trumpet volun- 
tary. ‘Whether or not we like the Labour manifesto, it will not 
do as the text for an evangelistic mission, and it is not easy to 
play most of it on a trumpet either.’ 

On reflection, however, I do not think that Dr. Soper can 
complain, once he embarks so wholeheartedly on controversial 
politics, if a politically-minded layman should question some 
of his theology. And the theological implications of Dr. Soper’s 
testimonies to Socialism raise quite clearly the question as to 
how far the views which he expresses can ultimately be said to 
be compatible with Christianity. 

It is not simply that I find alarming his somewhat searing 
anathemas on those who happen, while professing the Christian 
creed, to differ from his own political conclusions. Yet these 
are startling enough. His criticisms of the Royal Family are 
well known and, even if unpremeditated. distinctly unfor- 
tunate. Mr. Eisenhower is even more easily demolished. 
‘He has a small and uninteresting mind. . . . His political 
endowments and moral stature are equally modest. . . .” “By 
the true standards of Christianity’ his considered utterance is 
‘a worthless parody.” The Archbishop of Canterbury is dis- 
missed as ‘shocking many churchpeople’ and one in whom the 
prophetic fire burns dimly, and the Archbishop of York, who 
is coupled with this indictment, is sometimes even more sum- 
marily treated. ‘Dr. Garbett has his facts wrong and his ethics 
wrong. . . . His speech could easily have been made by an 
agnostic. There is nothing specifically Christian about it.” The 
Billy Graham campaign is condemned in even more crushing 
language: ‘I find such a travesty of religion insufferable.’ 
Indeed so are all ‘evangelical jamborees occupying the haunts 
of ice hockey and football,’ and so also apparently “the guided 
missiles of MRA slogans from which no busine’ man or 
Trade Unionist is safe.” In short, nobody but Dr. Soper is 
entitled to an opinion about the relationship of religion with 
political questions, and his opinion is not merely that Socialism 
is ‘the potential framework’ but also ‘the political principle 
which has everything [sic] to offer to the cause of the Kingdom 
of God on earth.” 

What is somewhat more disquieting than these individual 
judgements, however violently expressed, is the obvious con- 
tempt with which his political views sometimes drive him to 
regard the traditional background of piety against which some 
sixty generations of misguided Christians have somehow con- 
trived to live their lives. “The pathetic fallacy of private piety 
is that sooner or later it reaches a point at which its devotee is 
compelled to invent vices in order to prevent unemployment.’ 
So much for Thomas a Kempis and The Jmitation of Christ. 
The idea that the practice of virtue, and the worship of God 
can be something so enthralling as to be almost as interesting 
as the pursuit of Socialism, and sometimes as even to exclude 
any interest in politics at all, although it might well have 
appealed to John Wesley, appears to his successor as nothing 
better than a chimera. Indeed it is worse, much worse. “The 
great virtue of the social gospel is that it presents ever new, 
and exciting vistas of life and work. This is the chance that the 
Church has now.’ This possibility is presented in contrast to 
‘the attitude of a great many Christians who are at present 
being fed on a glucose diet of otherworldliness and whose 
individual judgements on the hydrogen bomb are about as 
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flaccid and unintelligent as is their idolatry of the Bible.’ 
This attitude Dr. Soper characterisés as ‘magic in place of 
religion.’ 

The basic theological assumption is, of course, that salvation 
comes from an interest in politics. This, coupled with the belief, 
already noticed, that playing the right instrument is more 
important than playing the right notes, is so strongly held by 
Dr. Soper that he is even prepared to admit the Tory to 
salvation in preference to the parson who is politically 
indifferent. ‘I would a thousand times,’ he declaims, ‘rather 
have a parson seek to defend a Conservative candidate from 
first principles than continue as a sleeping partner in a feudal 
conspiracy, and leave his flock without the faintest guidance 
how to interpret his Sunday sermons and prayers at a Thursday 
polling booth.’ Even Easter has to him primarily a political 
significance: 

When in the language of religion, I sing on Easter morning, 
‘Christ is risen’ I mean in the language of the street corner 
that ‘if we don’t give up it will be OK in the end.’ And that is 
supremely worth knowing. 

Dr. Soper’s underlying belief is, of course, not merely that 
the particular theory of Socialism is, as he puts it, the political 
principle which has everything to offer to the cause of the 
Kingdom of God on earth, but the general theory that the 
Kingdom of God on earth is primarily something which must 
be sought in the first place by political means. At first sight, 
if Dr. Soper will forgive me for saying so, this doctrine, so 
passionately held, has taken him perilously far from the New 
Testament. Politics is the science and ethic of compulsion, 
viewed in the light of the possible. Religion is above all things 
the inspiration of the voluntary, the service which is perfect 
freedom, and the Christian religion in particular is concerned 
with the contemplation and practice of divine and human 
love viewed in the light of the perfect. It is true that we pray 
for the Kingdom of God to come, and for God’s Will to be 
done, as in heaven, so on earth. But the Kingdom, when it 
comes, is not of this world (‘else would my servants fight’) 
but is something which is said to be within us, and if we wish 
to attain the ‘other things’ like security and material pros- 
perity it is precisely this otherworldly kingdom which we 
are expressly enjoined to seek first. This may be ‘a glucose 
diet,’ or ‘a pathetic fallacy’ like the ‘private piety’ of our 
ancestors, but if so it is difficult to see what constructive 
thought religion, or in particular the Christian religion, has 
to offer at the present time, which could not, to quote Dr. 
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Soper’s own criticism of the Archbishop, “be equally made by 
an agnostic.’ 

It is not for a politician like myself to decry the value or 
importance of politics or political fervour. But it is surely 
somewhat strange to find a former titular head of the Methodist 
community in this country ready to bow down in manifest 
adoration before so obvious an idol as a political belief, and 
to claim that it has ‘everything to offer to the Kingdom of God 
on earth.’ It may be that he would do well to consider that the 
true role of Christianity in modern politics is to prea¢h a 
largely forgotten Gospel to modern politicians, and not to 
endeavour to win over Christians to a partisan political creed, 


Awake my Soul! 
It is a Lord 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


6 W’M not on business. I’m a member of the House of Lords.’ 
These moving and rather mysterious words were uttered 
; on my doorstep the other evening and recorded by the 
leading literary critic of the Beaverbrook press. They have 
haunted me, waking and sleeping, ever since. I am sometimes 
accused of a partiality for lords; whatever touches them, it is 
hinted, vicariously touches me. Certainly the nobleman who 
tried to insinuate himself into my house half an hour before 
dinner that evening, has become a nine days’ obsession. 

Does anyone, I wonder, remember Young England, the 
drama of more than twenty years ago, which was taken up as 
an esoteric joke, soon became a popular saturnalia, but never 
failed to enchant? Here across the years came an authentic 
echo of that production; and the speaker, too, bald and over- 
grown though he was, had all the artless bearing of that inimit- 
able troop of Boy Scouts. 

But to explain his presence. The popular papers, I conceive, 
are fitfully and uneasily aware that there are spheres of English 
life in which they hold a negligible influence. The fifty or 
sixty thousand people in this country who alone support the 
Arts, do not go to Lord Beaverbrook’s critics for guidance. 
So it is that artists of all kinds form part of the battle-training 
of green reporters. ‘Don’t lounge about the office, lad,’ the 
editors say, ‘sit up and insult an artist.’ Rather frequently 
writers, among others, are troubled by the telephone asking 
for interviews. When these are refused, the journalist goes to 
what in a newspaper office is lightly called ‘the library,’ takes 
the file of his predecessors’ misstatements, copies it out, adds 
a few of his own, and no one suffers except the readers of the 
popular press, who must, I should think, be getting bored with 
the recitation of old, false anecdotes. That is the normal routine 
—uniless there is a lord handy, who is not subject to the con- 
ventions of the trade. 

On the morning of the visit my wife said: ‘An Express 


reporter and a lord wauted to come and see you this afternoon.’ _ 


“You told them not to?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

*What lord?’ 

‘Noel someone.’ 

‘Has Noél Coward got a peerage? I'd like to see him.” 

‘No, it wasn’t anyone I had heard of.’ 

There, I supposed, the matter ended. But that evening, just 
as I was going to prepare myself for dinner, I heard an alter- 
cation at the front door. My poor wife, weary from the 
hay-field, was being kept from her bath by a ‘orbidding pair. 
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The lady of the party, Miss Spain, has recorded in two 
columns their day’s doings. They were on what she called a 
‘pilgrimage.’ This took them, uninvited, to tea with the Poet 
Laureate. ‘Lord Noel-Buxton just walked into the house,’ she 
writes, while she trampled the hay. The poet was ‘silent, 
dreaming back in the past,’ thinking, no doubt, that in all his 
years before the mast he had never met such tough customers. 
He gave them oat-cake. Then he brightened, ‘his blue eyes 
danced.’ The old ‘darling’ had thought of a way out. He urged 
them on to me. ‘ “See you? Of course he’ll see you.” ’ On they 
came to the village where I live which, curiously, they found 
to be a ‘straggly collection of prefabricated houses’ (there is not 
one in the place), and entered the pub, where they got into talk 
with its rustic patrons. I have since made inquiries and learn 
that they somehow gave the impression that they were touts 
for television. Members of the village band sought to interest 
them in their music, and the cordiality, thus mistakenly engen- 
dered, emboldened the two pilgrims. They attempted to effect 
an entry into my house and wrangled until I dismissed them in 
terms intelligible even to them. 

Lord Noel-Buxton seems to have been unaware of having 
done anything odd. ‘Oh, Nancy, do stop!’ he is said to have 
cried, when I went out to see that they were not slipping round 
to suck up to the cook. ‘He’s coming to apologise.’ 

A faulty appreciation. 

What, I have been asking myself ever since, was Lord Noel- 
Buxton’s part in the escapade? He is not, I have established, 
on the pay-roll of the Daily Express. All he seems to have got 
out of it is a jaunt in a motor-car, an oat-cake and a novel he 
can hardly hope to understand. Who, in the popular phrase. 
does he think he is? 

Well, I looked him up and find that .he is the second 
generation of one of Ramsay MacDonald’s creations. To the 
student of social stratification this is significant. Is there, in 
our midst, unregarded, a new social sub-class? The men who 
bought peerages from Lloyd George believed they were 
founding aristocratic houses, and there was, indeed, then a 
reasonable supposition that a generation or two of inherited 
wealth might refine the descendants of the gross originators. 
But the men who were put into ermine by MacDonald believed 
that the order they were entering was doomed. That states- 
man’s bizarre appointments in the Church of England are 
eliminated by time, but the Upper House stands and the 
peerages he created survive. Are there, I wonder, many such 
orphans of the storm which blew itself out? Here, at any rate, 
was one specimen in full plumage on my doorstep. 

I asked a secretarial agency, who sometimes helps me, to 
find out something about him. All they could say was that he 
is not strong, poor fellow, and was invalided out of the Terri- 
torial Army at the beginning of the war. Now, when he is 
not on a literary pilgrimage, he appears to spend much time 
paddling in rivers. 

He clearly cannot have met many other lords. Students of 
Punch know that from the Eighties of the past century until 
the Thirties of this there was a standing joke about the dis- 
tressed descendants of Crusaders who were reduced to retail 
trade. Now the thing is commonplace; not perhaps at the 
Co-operative Stores where, presumably, Lord Noel-Buxton 
does his shopping; but it is hard to believe that nowhere in 
the purlieus of the Upper House has he ever been approached 
with an advantageous offer of wine or clothing. But we must 
believe it. ‘I’m not on business. I’m a member of the House 
of Lords.’ The two ideas, in the mind of this naive nobleman. 
are axiomatically irreconcilable. 

We have many sorts of lord in our country: lords haughty, 
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whe think that commoners all seek their acquaintance and 
must be kept at a distance; lords affable, who like mixing with 
their fellow-men of all degrees and know the conventions of 
good society by which introductions are effected; lords lavish 
and leisurely and dead-broke lords eager to earn an honest 
living. In Lord Noel-Buxton we see the lord predatory. He 
appears to think that his barony gives him the right to a seat 
at the dinner-table in any private house in the kingdom. 

Fear of this lord is clearly the beginning of wisdom. 


Murderers’ 
Reminiscences 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


“Te are two quite different questions. Are news- 
paper articles by or about people under sentence of 
death desirable? Should they be prohibited by law? 

I have no manner of doubt that they are undesirable. I dis- 
like gossip and idle curiosity about the affairs of other people 
with whom the gossiper is not at all concerned. But so long as 
the matter gossiped about is innocent and neutral, the gossip 
is comparatively harmless. But there is clearly something 
peculiarly evil and degrading in gossip about an event which 
is for a few people the greatest tragedy of life, and for the 
great public merely a matter of titivating curiosity. There is 
therefore something doubly evil about those who, for profit, 
seek to arouse and to cater to this curiosity. 

All of us with any decency would, I think, agree that the 
dignity of death and great grief should be respected, that even 
the vilest murderer has at least a right to die in quiet, and that 
commercial intrusion into these scenes is detestable. But what 
are we to say when the sufferers or the supposed sufferers 
appear to welcome the intrusion? There have been murderers 
whose dear ambition it has been to die in a blaze of publicity, 
and murderers whose relatives are apparently only too anxious 
to turn an honest penny by cashing in on the family tragedy. 
Vanity in itself is a comparatively venial sin, but when vanity 
is carried to such a pitch of unbalance that, in face of the awful 
reality of death, the victim’s main interest is that his or her 
name should be on the lips of the most empty-headed of the 
public, we are in the presence of something frightful. A grave 
responsibility certainly rests on the press and on the public 
which encourages such self-degradation. To the relative who 
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writes an article perhaps the money is the main temptation. 
If he really is in desperate need for himself or for his depen- 
dents, obviously it is easy to understand why he fell to the 
temptation of a bribe. But how many of those who write such 
articles really are in desperate need? In any event, the greater 
the need of the writer, the greater the responsibility of the 
paper which takes advantage of his need and bribes him to 
degrade himself. 

But, it may be said, are you not really making rather heavy 
weather of this? Doubtless these stories are pretty sordid, and 
people are none the better for reading them. But a man must 
get through his Sunday afternoon somehow. Most people 
would not spend their Sunday afternoons in any very positively 
edifying fashion in any event. Does it really matter as much 
as all that? 

There is no doubt a public demand for crime. Between 
what shocks and what fascinates there is no direct contra- 
diction. The normal citizen wishes to be able to go about his 
business in security, and therefore does not wish murder to 
become common. On top of that, he is quite genuinely shocked 
by horrible crimes. But it is easy at the same time to be 
shocked—to disapprove strongly—and also to be fascinated 
and to be avid for detail. I remember very well my surprise 
some thirty years ago at Oxford at discovering the detailed 
acquaintance with, and intense curiosity concerning, recent 
murders of a very high-minded Regius Professor, who was 
for ever lecturing the world on its wickedness. The ordinary 
citizen who reads these stories satisfies his curiosity, is 
slightly assoiled by doing so, knows in his heart of hearts 
that he is degraded, but at the same time throws off the 
influence when the story is done, and is not especially influ- 
enced in his conduct by what he has read as he goes about 
his week’s work. But murders in modern England are most 
often committed by half-crazed people, near to the border- 
line of sanity, driven by failure in the normal activities of 
life to an insane passion for notoriety at any price. The 
glamour of publicity; the feeling that society, which they 
hate, will be on the hunt for them and that they, as they flatter 
themselves, will be clever enough to outwit society; the feeling 
that, even if they should be caught, then both in the dock and 
even on the gallows they will be the centre of a brilliant glare 
of publicity—these are the motives which are likely to push 
the psychopath just over the brink of sanity into murder. 

Of course, there are arguments on the other side. We are 
told that murder stories are an awful warning, and therefore 
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a deterrent. This seems to me great rubbish. Publicity may 
well be a deterrent to some simple crime which arises out of 
no complexity of the soul, and which most people do not 
think to be greatly wrong. It may well deter people from com- 
mitting motoring offences if, from time to time, you publish 
lists of those who have committed them in the past and been 
punished. But murder is a crime which everyone who knows 
anything knows to be wrong, and those who are tempted to 
commit it are so tempted not merely in spite of the fact that 
it is wrong, but often precisely because it is wrong. They wish 
to defy society, and the more evidence that they are given 
that society is excited by that sort of defiance, the greater the 
temptation to them. 

A more serious argument is that public opinion is rightly 
unwilling that men and women should be condemned to death 
in camera, and that in order to make certain that there is no 
miscarriage of justice, it is important that cases should be 
fully discussed. It is also important that we should learn all 
that we can of the psychology of murderers. Such arguments 
are a complete defence of sober, unheadlined reports of mur- 
der cases in responsible newspapers, or of serious psycho- 
logical or medical articles on past murder cases. The psycho- 
logical article will clearly be both more profitable and more 
decent if it is published when the case already belongs to 
history, but it should certainly be published. Now it cannot, 
it is true, be seriously pretended that these articles of Sunday 
newspaper revelation are in intention valuable contributions 


either to the particular murder case or to the general under- 


standing of murder’s psychological problems. It is the essence 
of the newspaper stories that they must appear when the story 
is ‘hot,’ while it is of the essence of the serious psychological 
story that it must appear when the story is no longer ‘hot’ 
and when it can therefore receive quiet, intellectual and un- 
emotional consideration. Yet, of course, purpose is one thing 
and effect another. Even these stories, though they have no 
purpose of giving valuable information, may sometimes give 
it in spite of themselves. People often blurt out by accident 
more than they ever guessed or intended. None of those who 
wrote about Christie’s evidence in the Evans case knew, or 
could have known, that they were building up interest in a 
man in whom it was afterwards to become so peculiarly im- 
portant that the public should take a certain interest. 


So, though I deplore these articles, it is very difficult to 
think of any satisfactory law by which they could either be 
suppressed or controlled. It is easy to say, as a moral judge- 
ment, that we should have responsible reporting of, and 
comment on, murder cases and not have sensational reporting. 
It is easy to say that such matters should not be headlined or 
put on a front page. It is not easy to put such demands into 
a law that would be enforceable and not do more harm than 
good. Nor does the Press Council show any signs of being 
more effective than the law. The sad fact is that the news- 
papers are only intermediary. The demand for such stories 
comes from the public, and the public will doubtless, one way 
or another, get such stories so long as it continues to demand 
them. Those who wish to degrade themselves will find means 
of doing so. 

How, then, can we change the public demand? In deciding 
whether capital punishment should be retained or not, many 
things besides Sunday press articles must be taken into 
account. It would not be responsible to abolish capital punish- 
ment unless we were convinced that it does not have the 
uniquely deterrent effect that its advocates claim for it. But 
though this is not the place to argue the details of such a 
judgement, surely after the Royal Commission’s Report we 
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can say that the evidence is quite overwhelming that it has no 
such effect. It is also quite certainly true that these sordid 
articles are only exciting because the reader knows that a life 
is at stake; that he is reading not only about a murderer, but 
about a murderer who is himself—or, better still, herself— 
shortly to be hanged. The proof of that is that it is only in 
countries of capital punishment such as Britain, the United 
States and France that a press of such a sort can find a market. 
To the people of abolitionist countries like Holland or the 
Scandinavian countries such articles are not merely filthy but 
also unintelligible. These articles are, that is to say, not only 
one of the causes of murder but also one of the consequences 
of hanging. Abolish capital punishment—in itself an eminently 
reasonable reform—and you will automatically reform the 
press. For there will no longer be a public demand for such 
articles. 


The TVA’s Majority 


By D. W. BROGAN 


N May, 1933, in the first, fine, careless rapture of the New 
| Deal, President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the Act 
creating the “Tennessee Valley Authority.’ It was a moment 
of hope following on despair; ‘try anything once’ was the motto 
of the new administration, and the Roosevelt mixture of hope 
and experiment was admirably exemplified in the new organ- 
isation, For the TVA was to do many things; it was to use the 
great power resources of the Tennessee Valley system; it was to 
use the nitrate plants established at Muscle Shoals in the first 
war; it was to rehabilitate a depressed area; it was to illustrate 
the beauties of the mesopotamian word, ‘planning.’ Twenty-one 
years had gone by when Mr. Gordon Clapp, who had just 
ceased to be Chairman of the Authority, gave these lectures.* 
(He had, as they say in Washington, been ‘separated’ from its 
service by that vigilant friend of private enterprise, President 
Eisenhower.) And, one of the sides of American life that 
deserves note here, they were given on the Walgreen Founda- 
tion whose founder had, originally, been alarmed by the alleged 
Socialistic or even Communistic teaching given by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The resulting book is a stocktaking but it is, as well, an 
apologia pro domo sua. For Mr. Clapp entered the service of 
the TVA when it was simply a gleam in its fathers’ eyes. He 
passed up through the whole hierarchy and his story is tinged 
with pride and with melancholy. He was a part of all this and 
he has now to see the TVA develop (if it does) under a less 
friendly administration and under a President who described 
it as “creeping Socialism.’ 

Mr. Clapp’s background is an advantage and a disadvantage. 
An advantage, for this is an inside story. A disadvantage, for 
it is an ex parte statement that leaves a lot out. But it is, in 
any case, a success story. For the most zealous devotee of 
private enterprise, the most doct-inaire reader of Messrs. 
Heyek and von Mises, knows that the TVA has come to stay. 
The most he can do is to prevent the TVA example corrupting 
the ideal world in which American business, in seeking a quick 
or even a slow buck, uniformly serves the public interest. As a 
statement of the achievements of the TVA, this book is, like 
the TVA, a success. It is repetitious and too much on the 
controversial defensive. Full of exact figures, it surrenders, at 
times, to rhetorical statistics, with no, or no plausible, meaning. 
It is one thing to learn that the TVA produces over 
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*35,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours’ annually or that ‘one hundred 
and thirteen million cubic yards of concrete, rock and earth 
[that would] fill twelve times the bulk of the seven great pyra- 
mids of Egypt’ have been used to build the TVA dams. | 
believe both statements although I have no means of con- 
trolling the figures. But I do not believe, nor, I think, will Mr. 


Clapp believe it when he does a little arithmetic, that ‘for. 


every cubic yard of concrete and every ton of steel now solidly 
fused into TVA’s dams there were dozens of transactions 
among people.’ ‘Take eloquence and wring its neck’ is good 
advice for more than poets. . 

But what Mr. Clapp does not adequately convey was the 
special role of the TVA in exciting interest, hostility and hope. 
It was not only that, in 1933, American capitalism was scraping 
the bottom of the barrel for excuses for its performance; the 
utilities were through the bottom of the barrel. As the President 
of the Edison Electric Institute said in 1952, ‘Back around the 
Twenties, the industry lost its standing. Financial pyramiding 
and collapse of the holding companies started the down- 
trend. . . . Delays and impolitic procedures in rural electri- 
fication accelerated the process.’ It had been the age of Samuel 
Insull of the Chicago Opera and the London Temperance 
Hospital. It was the age of John Henry Roraback of Connecti- 
cut and the Republic National Committee. The record of the 
utilities was one of the heaviest millstones or albatrosses hung 
round the neck of American business. Mr. Clapp knows this 
and says this. He knows, too, and says that public utilities 
suffered under special handicaps. “The money markets do not 
reward risk-taking in the utility business.’ But the record 
of the utilities was one of the assets of the TVA. It was to 
compete with the utilities; its competition was the birch rod in 
the cupboard that would make them behave—or else. And 
because the TVA was that, it was seen as a fearful menace by a 
bewildered and frightened business world. It is hard to put 
oneself back into that age today, when the chief exponent of 
‘creeping Socialism’ is, if one can believe his critics, Mr. Henry 
Ford II. But business fought the TVA, above all in the courts. 
And it is a proof of how remote is that age when Mr. Clapp 
reports on the steam plants of the TVA without even dis- 
cussing the plausible theory that they make the original 
arguments’ for the constitutionality of the TVA nonsense. 

But there is another aspect of the TVA that Mr. Clapp does 
not stress as it needs to be stressed. TVA was launched at a 
time when gullibility about the Soviet Union had reached a 
new high. (I do not say an ‘all-time high’; credulity about 
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Russia is not to be written down like watered stock; hope 
springs eternal in the foolish breast.) The first Five-Year Plan 
was the answer to the ills of capitalist society. Those were the 
days when the White Sea Canal was being sold as a kind of 
combination of the best features of Borstal and Eton, though, 
of course, not as expensive an educational institution as Eton 
or even Borstal. 

Into the early TVA went, then, a great deal of faith and 
credulity that are hard to come by today. There were, no doubt, 
some Communists in the organisation. There was William 
Remington for instance. But TVA recruited very able, public 
Spirited, resourceful men and women who 

only in a general honest thought 
And common good to all made one of them. 

I saw the TVA in its early months and it was full of such 
people, not frustrated as they were in Washington at the same 
time by the negative character of the AAA and the increasingly 
nonsensical character of NRA. Americans, then as now, 
wanted to do things, not to restrict and prevent as the industrial 
and agricultural programmes of the New Deal seemed to be 
doing. TVA would show Hitler and Mussolini what democracy 
could do; for some it would also show Stalin. It was this aspect 
of the TVA that caught the imagination of British visitors of 
the Baldwin-MacDonald era. Among them were,eno doubt, 
some Intourist types, born buyers of gold bricks, but there 
were critical and intelligent observers too. What, as a rule, 
they did not allow for was not only the peculiarly American, 
but the peculiarly southern character of the TVA. Mr. Clapp 
deliberately soft-pedals this aspect of the TVA’s original aims. 
The Tennessee Valley was not merely, in 1933, a depressed 
area; it was an area that had been depressed long before the 
bubble burst in 1929. It was not quite the Ozarks of Li’l Abner, 
but it was pretty near it. The TVA was to do more than 
provide cheap power and improved fertiliser. It was to be a job 
in ‘human engineering.’ 

Here it ran into difficulties that plagued many of the New 
Deal experiments. You can engineer human beings if you can 
shoot them or send them to Arctic education centres, but short 
of that, they are intractable raw materials. The mountaineers 
of Tennessee, even the plainsfolk of Alabama, were not really 
ready to be improved as much as all that. Like that representa- 
tive character, Huck Finn, they didn’t want to be ‘combed all 
to death.’ There was, in the early days of the TVA, some of the 
serio-comic atmosphere that I had got used to, in listening to 
so many schemes for saving the Gaeltacht or redeeming the 
Highlands and Islands. The ghost of the first Lord Leverhulme 
seemed to float in the air over Knoxville and Chattanooga with 
a warning finger to his lips. There was a lot about folk art 
(this was while square-dancing was still a folk art, not an 
industry); candlewick spreads and hand-dipped candles seemed 
to be fighting with plans for hyperphosphates and the search 
for non-ferrous metals. It was over this side of the TVA that 
its great internal fight (not alluded to by Mr. Clapp) was 
fought. In it, Arthur Morgan went down and TVA concen- 
trated on the tangibles. To return to Knoxville, a few years 
later, was to be impressed by the immense material success of 
the TVA. Even in that Republican stronghold, it was treasured. 
I myself was all for the material improvements; no devotee of 
folklore at home, I was even less a devotee in the Great Smoky 
Mountains. But it was a change from the days when they were 
damming the Holston and surveying the unfortunately named 
‘French Broad,’ and when a new ideal rural community after 
the heart of Kropotkin was in the making. It was there, a few 
years later, at Oak Ridge, that TVA power was turned on to 
make the atom bomb, a fate that no one foresaw in 1933. 
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T. E. Lawrence— 
Another Point of View 


By J.D.L. 


T was oppressively hot outside, but within the great tent 
it was delightfully cool. The side curtains had been raised 
and a cool breeze blew gently from the west so that one 

could lean back ‘against the soft cushions and feel cool for 
the first time that day. The eight-poled tent was pitched on 
the highest point of a ridge, and below us was the village, 
once garrisoned by Rome. All around us were the rolling 
cornlands of Jordan, usually a scene of great activity in May 
when the Arabs reap the harvest, but this year drought- 
ridden, with a crop so scanty that to harvest it was waste of 
time and effort. Herds of camels, sheep and ‘goats were crop- 
ping the fields instead; even if man was to go hungry, the 
animals would benefit. 

A dusty track wound its way westward across the down- 
land to the asphalt road which links Amman with the Arab 
Christian township of Madeba. To the east, on a clear day, 
one could just make out the line of telegraph poles marking 
the line of the railway which once had joined Medina with 
Damascus. We were on the edge of the desert. The fields 
around us had been cultivated by the Beni Sakr tribe for a 
quarter of a century now, and the cultivation is spreading out 
beyond the railway into the desert. Slowly these Bedouin are 
turning from nomadism to agriculture, but they still prefer 
the clean life of the tent to the squalor of the Eastern village. 

This was Lawrence country, and only a day or two before 
I had finished reading Aldington’s merciless attempt to de- 
bunk my boyhood hero. His denunciation of Lawrence. does 
not tally with opinions given to me in the black tents during 
my three years in Jordan, and I wondered what my host 
thought of Lawrence. 

Sheikh Adhub ibn Zeben, head of one of the most powerful 
sections of the Beni Sakr tribe, still lived in the style of his 
ancestors, save that he had substituted a very battered old 
jeep for his blood mare. Numerous wives had left him with 
innumerable sons and grandsons, two of whom were serving 
in my Arab Legion regiment. Hence, perhaps, the invitation 
to lunch, since one of them was overdue for promotion. The 
Sheikh was an old man, foxy in appearance like many of his 
tribe, whose gentle voice belied a reputation for craftiness and 
double-dealing. 

Yes, he knew Lawrence well. He had ridden with him in 
numerous forays against the railway, including the one when 
they so nearly blew up the train carrying the Turkish Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Jemal Pasha. He reckoned Lawrence had 
no peer when it came to blowing up trains. Ross Bey was good, 
but Lawrence was much better. In fact, he added with a 
twinkle, the only word of English that he knew was ‘dynamite’! 

He didn’t think so much of Lawrence as a tactician, and he 
never could understand his admiration for Auda Abu Tayi. 
Couldn’t tolerate him himself. Perhaps this was Beni Sakr 
jealousy coming to the fore, since Auda had been one of the 
greatest fighting men in Arabia. and a Sheikh of the Howeitat 
to boot. And the two tribes were sworn enemies. 

Lawrence spoke good Arabic and was very tough. He would 
have hated to lend him a good riding camel as he rode his 
beasts into the ground. He had not heard of the famous ride 
from Azraq to Aqaba in three days, but thought it quite 
‘ possible. Just the kind of crazy thing Lawrence might do. No. 
he knew little of Lawrence’s relations with Feisal, but when 
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‘Our Lord, Sidi Feisal’ had seen Adhub in Aqaba, he had 


spoken warmly of ‘Auruns’ and commended him to the Beni . 


Sakr’s protection. 

The old man’s attention was wandering somewhat under 
the questioning. A household slave was waved peevishly aside 
when he offered the Sheikh a freshly filled water-pipe. Why do 
you ask all this? he muttered. ‘Auruns’ is long since gone 
from here, and I thought he was dead. May God remember 
him for good! He served us Arabs well, as he was a soldier 
who helped us drive out the Turks whom we hated. But we 
Bedu have only one father, Glubb Pasha. There were no 
fields here when Lawrence passed this way, and we Arabs 
wasted our substance fighting each other and the Christians 
over in Madeba. But Glubb, and may God bless him, brought 
us peace so that even in a bad year like this the sword remains 
in the sheath. Glubb and ‘Auruns’ are both Englishmen to 
whom we Bedu owe much, and may God whiten their faces. 
Yet it is only we old mei who remember ‘Auruns’ today. 
Glubb Pasha, ‘Inshallah,’ we Bedu will remember for ever! 


Down with Lunch 
By WALTER TAPLIN 


T was twelve o’clock, high noon, in Kansas City. 

‘May I offer you,’ said my host, fumbling for the right 
word and not finding it, ‘a cocktail?’ 

‘No thank you,’ I said, ‘I have gotten out of the habit of 
drinking at lunch time.’ 

(I had gotten into the habit of saying ‘gotten.’ But never 
mind. Better an unnecessary syllable than an unnecessary 
drink.) 

So we ordered our lunch, ate it, discussed the present state 
of the British press, seriously and in some detail. And by one 
fifteen my host was back at his desk and I was on my way 
out of town to my next appointment. 

One fifteen is regarded, over much of the United States, as 
a rather late hour for businessmen to get back from lunch. 

What would happen if you suggested to the average British 
businessman that three-quarters of an hour was enough time 
for lunch, one hour plenty, and an hour and a quarter too 
much? 

I have an idea that he would, in most cases, be a little 
contemptuous. What is the sense of being an important per- 
son, even in a small way, if you can’t take a couple of hours 
over your lunch? Really big men, up in London, ask their 
guests nowadays to drop in at the club at twelve thirty (to 
avoid the rush), drink a couple of large Martinis, order a long 
lunch with a bottle of wine, and get back to the office at about 
three, exuding brandy fumes and smoking the end of a large 
cigar. That’s the way the British businessman lives—if you 
really mean living. 

Well, the American businessman doesn’t live that way. If 
he has a guest, he may invite him to meet him at a restaurant 
or he may ask him to come along to the office canteen. They 
will eat a good, but not excessive, meal and drink iced water 
and coffee. If he has no guest, he will go along to the canteen 
and be back in well under an hour. Or he will have sandwiches 
and coffee sent to his room and hardly stop working at all— 
just slow up the pace a bit. 

That's lunch in America. You don’t hang abou. You have 
it and get it over. 

Crude, isn’t it? How could we, in our civilised and sophisti- 
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PAPALISM AND POLITICS 
NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


Dr. Micklem’s “The Pope’s Men’ met with a great response. This further study 
shows Roman Catholicism as a political institution and indicates its methods of 
working in the world today. As always, Dr. Micklem is accurate, pertinent and 
penetrating. 

Is. net 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND 
THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 
H. H. Row .ey 


The discovery at Quintan of some old Scrolls has thrown new light on the history 
of the Old Testament and the life of an ancient Jewish community. Professor 
Rowley gives a short account of the finds and a review of the opinions to which 
they have given rise. Illustrated. 

2s. net 


EVANGELICAL 
NONCONFORMISTS AND 
HIGHER CRITICISM IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
W. B. Grover 


Covers, in masterly fashion, a difficult period in the history of the Church. 
17s. 6d. net 


NEW TESTAMENT TREASURE 
W. Gorpon RoBINsoN 


Fifty-two studies in the New Testament—one for each week in the year—that 
will help greatly the ordinary Bible lover in his personal reading and study of 
God’s Word 

8s. 6d. net 


GOD IN HIS WORLD 
C. §. DuTHie 


This vital book has been described as a working theology for evangelism. Dr. 
Duthie writes for the ordinary man and his revelation of a living faith will 
encourage many. 


8s. 6d. net 


FREE CHURCHMANSHIP IN ENGLAND 
1870-1940 
Joun W. Grant 


Reviews Nonconformist thought during the last two generations up to 
recent times, mainly as realised within Congregationalism. 
19s. 6d. net 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MINISTRY 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 


EpiteD BY H. CUNLIFFE-JONES 


(Principal, Yorkshire United Independent College) 
A searching and illuminating study of the nature, training and practice of the 
Christian ministry in the modern world. 
8s. 6d. net 


For Children 
MY OWN BIBLE : 
PART II NEW TESTAMENT 


ELIZABETH PACK 


The first volume of this entrancing work retold some of the lovelicst stories from 
che Old Testament. This second volume is concerned with the New Testament. 
Elizabeth Pack gives some beautiful stories from the lives of Jesus and the Apostles. 
The text is illustrated with eight full-page two-colour illustrations; there are map 
endpapers. The book is bound in full cloth and wrapped in attractive three- 
colour jacket depicting the Shepherds and the heavenly host. 

12s. 6d. net + 
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THE SHAW | KNEW 


by St. John Ervine 


St. John Ervine, the famous 
playwright, has written a thrilling 
story of the life and death of his 
friend Bernard Shaw. 


It tells vividly how Shaw 
became the tremendous figure who 
dominated the English theatre for 
half a century and of how he won 
the love of some of the most 
brilliant and intelligent women of 
his time. 

In preparing this new 
biography, St. John Ervine has had access to the 
diaries of Shaw and also to such private papers 
as he found it convenient to consult. 

The result is a biography of such authority 
that it is certain to be accepted as the standard 
work on Shaw. It is also an intensely moving 
human document which will fascinate and 
enchant even those to whom Shaw is now only 
a name. 

This is the candid picture of Shaw the 
lover and Shaw the husband; of Shaw the 
wealthy revolutionary, the man who knew nearly 
every celebrity of his day. 


It is the story of an enemy of property who 
wed an heiress; of a semi-literate boy who 
became the greatest literary figure of his age. 
The Sunday Express has secured exclusive serial 
rights in the book. 


BEGINS THIS WEEK-END IN THE 
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cated way, be expected to live like that? The right and proper 
way for any Briton to react to that sort of behaviour is to treat 
it as just another Americanism, just another sign that they 
aren’t as wise as us—these immature Americans. These 
hustling, humourless, serious, hard-working, well-paid, well- 
clothed, beautifully housed, busy, happy Americans. They 
often have sandwiches for lunch! Well, I mean, what can you 
expect of such people? 

We are wise and civilised, aren’t we? We don’t get our 
ulcers by bolting our lunch. We get them by eating long, large 
meals in noisy and distracting surroundings, and failing to 
enjoy them because we have an uneasy feeling all the time 
that we ought to be talking business and justifying the inevi- 
table big entry in the expense account. 

We don’t keep the lunch break down to an hour. We stretch 
it out, and then, if the work must be done, we go on into the 
evening, or take a lot of papers home in a brief-case—that 
badge of European civilisation and servitude. Nor do we get 
to.the office at nine. We come in at a more gentlemanly hour. 
THere are disadvantages of course. By the time the London 
businessman gets home his New York equivalent has been 
there for two hours or so. But what does it matter if he is 
healthier and more comfortable? We are more civilised, 
aren’t we? 

When are we going to drop this nonsense about the business- 
man’s lunch? It’s not much of an example to the factory wor- 
kers, who only get an hour now but who may start asking for 
more one day. It makes the stock grumbles about tea-breaks 
sound a little hollow when what happens in effect is that the 
boss takes all his tea-breaks in one piece and drinks gin 
instead of tea. 

And when are we going to crop this other nonsense of 
assuming Americans are always wrong, whatever they do? 
You only haye to go there to realise that they live very well 
indeed—far, far better than we do—because to them lunch 
is just a necessary break in the essential day’s work. Because 
this, together with a lot of other details, like fast-moving 
traffic, cheerful service, efficient shops and universal cleanli- 
ness, goes to build up a high output and a high standard of 
living. 

It makes all our talk about the crudity and immaturity of 
Americans sound like ignorant and vicious nonsense—which 
it is. 

So here’s one about to make a start. Down with lunch! The 
hell with it! Get on with the work! 


EMIL 
BRUNNER 


THE GREAT INVITATION 


(Ziirich Sermons) 








These sermons preached to the congregation at the 
Fraumiinster in Ziirich reveal Emil Brunner as a great 
preacher. Few theologians of his eminence combine 
their understanding of the central doctrines of the 
Christian faith with such persuasive exposition and 
eloquence; and there is a personal poignancy about 
these sermons which places them in the forefront of 
modern preaching. 15s, net 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


Just time to make an important London call. The public 

boxes flank either side of a dangerous traffic entrance. 
All boxes seemed to be occupied by soldiers talking to their 
girls or girls talking to their soldiers. But one was empty, 
though without A-D, which I needed to find the number. Just 
avoiding death from an Army lorry, I rushed to another empty 
box the other side of the road, and found the right directory 
and number. When I lifted the receiver there was no dialling 
tone, so I ‘inserted’ three pennies in the hope of encouraging 
a dialling tone. No good. I ran across to another box, now 
empty, lifted the receiver and heard the dialling tone, then 
remembered I had left my only three coppers in the previous 
box, which was now occupied. I ran to a theatre ticket office 
near the boxes for change. They told me they only dealt in 
silver. I ran to buy a paper and with the change waited for an 
empty box; by the time it was free, I had forgotten the number 
I had looked up, and thus I missed the train. 


[ist was ten minutes before my train left Waterloo. 


A ForRGOTTEN EXCHANGE 


Of all the buildings the City superintends, that most worth 
seeing and least visited is the Coal Exchange opposite 
Billingsgate Fish Market. Enter its rounded steepled portico 
and see. You will find yourself in an immense domed 
hall, with three galleries round it. The stanchions of cast iron 
are moulded to look like ropes, and the panels are painted by 
Sang with charming vignettes of miners and collieries. It was 
designed in 1846-9 by that splendid man J. B. Bunning, the 
City Surveyor, who also was responsible for Holloway Gaol 
and the weird Egyptian part of Highgate Old Cemetery. Unfor- 
tunately Sang’s paintings of fern leaves in the dome of the 
Coal Exchange were damaged in the war and have since been 
obliterated with cream paint. Professor Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock says the Coal Exchange contains ‘the best industrial 
iconography in London.’ 


AN Essex WATER-MILL 


I have just come back from the gentle undulations of the 
Blackwater Valley near Braintree in Essex. I visited the white 
and weather-board Stisted Mill which still grinds by water- 
power. There were no telegraph poles around, no wires, 
nothing to take away the atmosphere of Constable’s East 
Anglia. Not only was the eye pleased, but the ear also, first 
with the dripping chug of the water-wheel and then, inside the 
mill, with the continual rumble of revolving wooden 
machinery. I smelt the almost forgotten smell of meal and 
became powdered over with white dust, like the oak ladders 
and floors and cobwebby rafters of the mill itself. It would be 
interesting to know how many of these beautiful water-mills 
are still working in England. 


SUMMER SBIZE-UP 


The Summer Sales in the shops seem to have been the sign 
for bringing as much of London’s traffic as possible to a stand- 
still. Wigmore Street is up and so are Holborn and Tottenham 
Court Road, and even in the City, Queen Victoria Street is 
almost impassable. Of course the King’s Road, Chelsea, is up. 
No one could say that the happy parties behind the red flags 
and the trestles were feverishly busy. 
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Liverpool, 2. 


“Is that the Royal ...?” 


Royal Insurance Service, a service which has been 
carefully planned to meet a variety of individual 
needs and circumstances is easily available to you. 


A telephone call to the nearest 
‘Royal’ office—and the Company 
has a network of Branches country- 
wide—and all your insurance needs 
can be speedily met. 


Head Office 
1 North John St., 
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INSURANCE 


24/28 Lombard St., 
London, E.C.3. 





CONSULT THE TELEPHONE DIRECTORY FOR 


YOUR NEAREST BRANCH 


























If you want to know... 


- how things stand to-day with the Christian Cause 


in the world 


= what progress is being made in supplying the world 


with the Scriptures in the world’s languages 


= what still remains to be done and where are the 


places of urgent and strategic opportunity 


- what effect the reading of the Gospel Story can 


have on men’s minds 


Then geta copy of 


THE TRUE GLORY 


The Popular Report of the Bible Society covering 1954 


Just published, PRICE I/- (Post Free 1/3) 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 











THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


i * FOR BOOKS * # 


Bookbuyers throughout the world 
turn to this bookshop as a knowledgeable 
source of information on all their 
book requirements. And from 
generation to generation they praise 
and recommend Foyles—and 
buy their books here 


Foyles have Depts. for Music, Records, 
Stationery, Handicraft Tools and 
| Materials, Magazine Subscriptions, 
| Lending Library 





119.125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


| Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 4% Open 9-6 inc. Saturdays 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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Help! 


flock to the seaside and plunge into the sea. For a small 

minority the consequences of doing so prove fatal. They 
‘get into difficulties’ (a euphemism surely belonging to the 
same vintage as that which described pregnancy as ‘an inter- 
esting condition’); their cries for help are heard; attempts at 
rescue prove ineffectual; they perish. 

How, exactly, do they cry for help? I once heard a man 
drown. It was at night, the situation was awkward and 
obscure, and we did not know for certain until afterwards 
that the terrible, wordless cry in the darkness had meant what 
we guessed it to mean. Though it seemed to go on for a long 
time, it must in fact have been a comparatively short, despair- 
ing yell; for the poor soldier was one of those non-swimmers 
whom the Army Council (obsessed, perhaps, with dreams of 
a civil war in an exceptionally dry summer) continue to send 
overseas for active service in continents laced with major 
water-obstacles. Swimmers get into difficulties which they 
quite often survive; non-swimmers spend only a brief inter- 
lude in the pending tray of death. 

But how exactly (I ask again) do we summon help when 
we have the strength and nous to do so? I am very much 
afraid that we probably shout ‘Help!’ We have not been 
trained to do so. I seem to remember, from my brief tour of 
duty as a Boy Scout many years ago, that members of the 
Rattlesnake Patrol were enjoined to keep in touch with each 
other in a crisis by rattling a pebble in a potted-meat tin (to 
those serving with the Curlews or the Peewits this seemed a 
contrived and unnatural expedient); but no comparable 
guidance on intercommunication in emergencies has ever been 
issued to the public at large, and I doubt if even in the High- 
way Code ‘Help!’ is a recommended ejaculation. 

‘Help!’ For swimmers who get into difficulties there can be 
few more impractical methods of summoning aid. Any reader 
who goes, even sotto voce, through the motions of shouting 
‘Help!’ will realise that it involves (a) opening the mouth as 
widely as possible, (b) ingurgitating a lot of air, and (c) partially 
emptying the lungs with the mouth stil) wide open. If, when a 
man does all this, he is in difficulties in the water, he will be 
in worse difficulties. He would have been better advised to 
shout ‘Massachusetts!’ or ‘Lollobrigida!’ or even ‘Strix!’ 

* * * 


‘Help!’ is, moreover, a cry which makes your plight sound 
desperate and forlorn not only to the person who hears it 
(which is as it should be) but to yourself. I know this because 
I once uttered it, at intervals, throughout a summer afternoon. 

I was a long way from the sea and in no danger of drowning. 
It was eight years ago. I was riding a big, philosophical horse, 
full of grass. ‘ “He’d carry Queen Mary, Your Grace,” I said’; 
the dealer I bought him from had thus -recalled a snatch of 
covert-side conversation in the Duke of Beaufort’s country. 
Legend insisted that the horse had in fact carried Miss 
Margaret Lockwood in a film called “The Wicked Lady.’ He 
had a nice character and good manners. 

Slow falls are the worst. The horse was at a walk, the reins 
were loose, there was not even a rabbit-hole in the rank grass 
of the ride; I was thinking of other things, and I dare say he 
was, too. He stubbed his toe, lost his balance and described a 
leisurely somersault. | was pitched gently forward over his 
neck into a prostrate position, and his hind quarters came 
down from a great height on the base of my spine. 


F tvs summer the islanders, in increasing numbers, 


One quite often (in my experience) feels an ass, but usually 
the predicament seems to be ephemeral; one backs or sidles 
away from the solecism, and even if one cannot do this—even 
if, for instance, one is imprisoned in a short coat when every- 
one else is wearing tails, or vice versa—one knows that it is 
only for a few hours, one can see the light at the end of the 
tunnel. My case, on this occasion, was different. I had not 
only met with a foolish and unnecessary accident, but I was 
completely unable to move; it required no anatomical know. 
ledge to realise that something fairly decisive had been broken 
(it was in fact my pelvis) because it was impossible to do 
anything with my body except to raise the front half of it with 
my arms. This proved to be, though slightly more interesting, 
slightly more painful than lying flat on my face in the ride. 


» * * 


A galling aspect of the situation was that I was only about 
half a mile from my house, whence the prevailing westerly 
wind brought me, filtered through the trees, the attempts of 
my youngest child, then newly born, to express her ego. From 
the next wood I could hear, across the wind, a dull, deliberate 
‘tok-tok,’ which meant that the keeper was hammering in the 
pegs of rabbit-snares. I was on my own doorstep; but I had to 
admit to myself that there was no reason why I should not 
stay there indefinitely. Nobody had known where I was going. 
and nobody’s duty would take them down the ride where I lay 
like a cast ewe (but the other way up). 

I was not unduly worried by all this, for I reckoned that 
the horse would go home and people would eventually come 
and look for me. After perhaps an hour I realised that the 
horse had not gone home (he had, I learnt afterwards, found 
a fresh bite of grass in a clearing). and that I had got to think 
again. It was a warm afternoon and, apart from everything 
else, I was getting thirsty. So I took, rather self-consciously, 
the only course open to me: I started shouting ‘Help!’ 

If an alligator has seized you by the leg, or if you are being 
engulfed in quicksands, it must be easy to shout ‘Help!’ with 
conviction. I found it difficult. First of all you had to raise 
your head out of the long grass so that your mouth didn’t 
point into the ground; then you had to wait until the breeze 
dropped, so that your lament wasn’t smothered by the 
susurration of the surrounding woodlands; finally you had to 
emit the lugubrious bellow, ‘H-E-E-E-E-L-L-P-P!’ It sounded 
ridiculous. 

Nobody answered, and eventually I gave it up as a bad job. 
Nearly three hours had passed in this boring way, and I felt 
it was time I did something more positive. | knew that at five 
o'clock some of the men from the farm would be going home 
along a lane which passes the end of the ride, and I reckoned 
that if 1 could reach a point where they could see me, I should 
be home and dry; so | started dragging myself along by my 
arms. But progress was slow and uncongenial, and by way 
of reinsurance | continued,*in a rather petulant way, to shout 
‘Help!’ and in the end it did me some good, for suddenly a 
Pole appeared, a pardonably désorienté youth from a hutted 
camp near by. Like so many of them, he had been a prisoner 
in Russia, and in a travesty of that country’s language I asked 
him to go to my house and bring back the gardener, a camp- 
bed by way of a stretcher, and a bottle of champagne. 

All these things he did, and I was soon out of the wood; but 
I retain a certain prejudice against the exclamation, ‘Help!’ 
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99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


Euston 3221 


Letters to the Editor 


Is the Travel-Book Dead? 


Kingsley Amis 
James Griffiths Jon Manchip White 
Independent Critics 


The Church of Scotland 
Rev. Charles McAlester Copland 


Justice and the Public Interest 
J. Howard Perkins 


What Happened at Versailles? 
Walter M. Wigfield 


A. Rowan 


Leonard Mosley 


A Plan for Evangelism 


At the Shrine E. Bennett Metcalfe 





Is THE TRAVEL-BOOK DEAD ? 


$in—May | invade your columns to answer 
two correspondents in your issue of June 24? 
Sorry to be so late, but the Spectator is more 
difficult to obtain the cold, 
urbanism of western civilisation’s 
sector. 

Mr. John Davenport's insight is extraordin- 
ary: I have never been to Spain in my life, not 
even in an Anglican bus. One of the chief 
things which keep me away is what British 
lovers of Spain say about it. Mr. Laurie Lee 
is the latest of these. Of course (as I said in 
my review) the place can hardly be as terrible 
as he makes it out to be while he thinks he is 
making it out to be wonderful. | repeat this 
because Mr. Davenport thinks I disapprove of 
Andalusians. No (as | said in my review), I just 
disapprove of the Andalusian characters, and 
the attitude taken up to them, in Mr. Lee’s 
book. Although Mr. Davenport must carry 
weight when he says a book is a good book, | 
don't feel my case against A Rose for Winter 
is thereby overwhelmed. Biographers, essay- 
ists, editors and the like have been in at the 
death of the novel for so long that I thought 
it time for a shot or two in the other direction, 
notwithstanding | have myself—in Mr. Peter 
Green's expressive phrase—published a novel. 
Finally, let me assure Mr. Davenport that I'm 
not grumpy about furrin parts, only about 
people being silly about them, and that the 
furrin part I'm in now seems good-oh so far. 

Mr. Green might care to re-read my review 
If he does he will see, for example, that | 
attacked Mr. Lee’s style not as just unfashion- 
able but as rightly unfashionable, and that | 
am the last man on earth to expeci anyone to 
find greener grass in Spain or Pakistan. That 
was my whole point. Mr. Green interests me 
with his mention of a recent increase in the 
highbrow travel-book’s ‘serious reputation’; | 
have only seen an increase in vacuous belle- 
tristic enthusiasm. And | think I can suggest to 
him that in the face of this ‘new and danger- 
ously popular’ opposition (new? new?) to the 
novel | still retain a measure of calm. If I had 
felt my citadel tottering I should have done 
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the really damaging thing and reviewed A Rose 
for Winter favourably. Horrible praise is more 
lethal than any abuse, a view borne out by a 
wide range of writing, all the way from appre- 
ciations of Jane Austen (say) to Mr. Lee’s 
account of Andalusia—Yours faithfully, 

KINGSLEY AMIS 
Parede, Portugal 


JAMES GRIFFITHS 


Sir,—Henry Fairlie’s remarks about the career 
and personality of Mr. James Griffiths in your 
latest number clearly cross the boundary-line 
between legitimate criticism and vulgar abuse. 

‘Politically Mr. Griffiths is, I think, a 
phoney. Composed of seven parts of Welsh 
cunning—just have another look at that face, 
those eyes—and three parts of Welsh emo- 
tionalism, he has contrived to build up a 
public reputation as a sincere and sane states- 
man.” 

Mr. Fairlie should remember that it was the 
emotionalism and cunning of an earlier Welsh 
politician that has made Great Britain today 
a decent place to live in. If the exercise of 
power had been left to the affluent and super- 
cilious paladins whom Mr. Fairlie admires, we 
should be even farther from being a demo- 
cracy—a right little, tight little ‘property- 
owning democracy’—than we are today. We 
would be a country whose population largely 
consisted of people who were cap-touching, 
boot-licking, browbeaten, financially impover- 
ished and physically unhealthy. 

If Mr. Fairlie were to take a good look at 
Mr. Griffiths’s face. he would see on his fore- 
head a peculiar indigo-coloured cut. He would 
see the same kind of cut on the backs of Mr. 
Griffiths’s hands. These blue cuts would 
puzzle Mr. Fairlie. for he does not, I imagine, 
move in circles where industrial accidents are 
familiar happenings. The cuts are pit-scars: 
the familiar stigmata of years passed under- 
ground in the darkness of the coal-face. (1 
apologise to Mr. Fairlie for my Welsh 
emotionalism.) | wonder whether the same 
tokens of honourable toil bestar the smooth 
temples and lily-white hands of your dis- 
tinguished political commentator? 

I wonder how many people, listening to Mr. 
Griffiths’s broadcast before the election, would 
be willing to agree with me that it was per- 
haps the most inspiring of the entire series? He 
didn’t come to the microphone and promise 
us a gimcrack paradise, as all the others did 
He didn’t tell us that in another eighteen 
months we would be basking in a Golden Age. 
He spoke to us of our responsibilities and our 
opportunities for service. He spoke with a 
sobriety and a humility which are very rare 
in professional politicians. 

I dare say that some Englishmen, at least, 
will admire Mr. Griffiths for those polite and 
unassuming qualities that Mr. Fairlie so much 
detests.— Yours faithfully, 

JON MANCHIP WHITE 


71 Hamilton Terrace, London, NW8 


INDEPENDENT CRITICS 


Sir, —If your commentator, Pharos, were 
closer to informed opinion in Fleet Street, he 
woyld know that the (sometimes belligerent) 
independence of Daily Express critics is the 
envy of most of their confréres. They are not 
only not suborned by circulation managers; 
their Editor-in-Chief does not try to, either. 
The facts behind the Express serialisation 
of Not as a Stranger are simple. | saw the film 
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privately two months ago, and recommended 
its serialisation. With two exceptions, when I 
was out of the country, all film serialisations 
in the Daily Express over the past five years 
have been published on my recommendation. 
—Yours faithfully, 
LEONARD MOSLEY 

Daily Express, Fleet Street, London 

[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s 
Notebook.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 

Sir.—Dr. Warr writes in the Spectator of June 
24, ‘Scotland remains staunchly Presbyterian.’ 
In so doing, Dr. Warr says too little or too 
much. He may even seem to lend credence to 
the idea that we in Scotland have been 
staunchly Presbyterian since Calvin held sway 
at Geneva, or since the divines at Westminster 
gave the ‘Confession’ to the Presbyterian 
Church established in Scotland. For too long 
has it been suggested in Scotland and believed 
elsewhere that Presbyterianism is of the very 
essence of the Scottish character. 

For today, Dr. Warr’s three and a half mil- 
lion Presbyterians and three-quarters of a 
million Roman Catholics (out of a five million 
population) have to be compared with ‘Tell 
Scotland’s’ over 40 per cent of the population 
unattached to any church at all. 

For other days, it is worth noting that in 
one of her last books Dr. Agnes Muir 
Mackenzie showed rather surprisingly that 
until 1689 Scotland’s established Church was 
only for some thirty years entirely non- 
episcopal. To quote an English historian, 
Pullan stated many vears ago that in 1750 
more than half the people of Scotland were 
still episcopalian. (So far as I know, that state- 
ment has never been refuted.) 

History would suggest that episcopacy (non- 
Roman and Roman) was in the blood of the 
Scottish people, and that Presbyterianism won 
its way not so much by intellectual as by legal 
conviction, the work of a politico - religious 


persecution reaching its height after the 
Jacobite risings. 
Until then. the people sometimes dis- 


regarded the law. In this town, although de- 
prived at law after 1689, the episcopal 
minister continued at the parish church. And 
when he died in 1694, no Presbyterian was 
appointed in his place. (The episcopalians 
were back again by 1715-16.) In neighbouring 
Forfar the episcopal minister was not ousted 
till 1716, and it was Hanoverian soldiers who 
ejected him. In Aberdeen the incoming Presby- 
terian ministers were often unceremoniously 
turned out of the bounds of the parish— Yours 
faithfully, 

CHARLES McALESTER COPLAND 
The Rectory, Arbroath 


JUSTICE AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
Sir,—I was delighted to see Mr. Charles 
Wilson’s article on this subject, for it is one 
of which I have personal knowledge of the 
anxiety and suffering often involved. In 1937, 
Wakefield and the near-by city of Leeds were 
active and ruthless in so-called ‘slum clear- 
ance,’ and my father then had a block of four 
houses which came under the ban. True, two 
were of the much-maligned ‘back-to-back’ 
variety, but all were very far from slums: they 
were well maintained, occupied by excellent 
tenants (who loved them), and they were a 
special boon to railway servants, for the latter 
could almost drop out of their beds into the 
railway yard. They were healthily situated, 
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too, for only thirty or forty yards away were 
several acres of open space cultivated as 
allotments. 

For the inquiry, as Mr. Wilson suggests, a 
solicitor and an architect and surveyor had 
been instructed some time previously, but so 
little regard was paid to the former’s argu- 
ments that he threw in his papers in disgust 
Plans were shown for the conversion of three 
houses into two—a method of avoiding demo- 
lition, which is now officially and widely prac- 
tised—but scant attention was paid to that 
idea. A number of almost childish objections 
was raised to the houses: for instance, that 
a single window was inadequate lighting tor 
an attic, although its only use was as a box- 
room; that adequate food-storage space was 
not available, though all had excellent keeping 
cellars, than which there is no better natural 
safekeeping. 

Whole streets in this neighbourhood were 
demolished, and the land lies today empty 
and derelict, with the tenants removed to 
subsidised council houses miles away, which 
involves them in family bus fares often far 
exceeding their old rents. My father (then 
seventy-two) received not a penny of com- 
pensation, and as the rentals represented quite 
a proportion of his modest income, the matter 
deeply disturbed him. He was. in fact, as the 
hospital attendant told me, still talking of the 
property on his death-bed at the age of eighty- 
nine. In another case of which I have per- 
sonal knowledge, an old man who lost fifteen 
houses in the same manner was driven to 
suicide. 

Throughout the country there must be large 
numbers of similar and (the extract 
quoted from the Gracious Speech provides 
excellent opportunity) I suggest that, even at 
this late date, the Conservative Government 
should initiate a new inquiry into the whole 
of these very questionable ‘slum clearance’ 
proceedings, with a view to seeing that justice 


cases, 


is done and sufferers duly compensated.— 
Yours faithfully, 

J. HOWARD PERKINS 
Stanley Road, Wakefield 


WHAT HAPPENED AT VERSAILLES ? 


Sir,—I am reluctant to trespass further on 
your space on this subject, but I clearly owe at 
least one apology. The newspaper article to 
which | referred was not the obituary notice 
in the Daily Telegraph, as 1 believed at the 
time of writing, but an article published much 
more recently. | hope some other reader may 
remember it.—Yours faithfully, 

WALTER M. WIGFIELD 


The County Grammar School, Godalming, 
Surrey 


A PLAN FOR EVANGELISM 


Sir,—I was impressed by the Archdeacon’s 
Plan for Evangelism (July 1), a fine conception, 
but he had to come to the words: ‘The ser- 
mons would still need the preacher’s own mind 
behind them, his creative ability and his dedi- 
cated personality.’ There rests the rub. What 
percentage of the clergy, today, really possess 
a ‘dedicated personality’? How many can 
really say: ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth’ 
and persuade others of it? Such a clergyman, 
I find, is rare, for he is like the salesman who 
has really fallen in love with the product which 
he sells, and really means, when he says that 
‘there is nothing to beat this.” With that belief 
he will speak with conviction and convey it to 
the purchaser; without it his words carry no 
conviction. 

It appears to me that if Billy Graham had 
merely read a prepared script, however ably it 
might have been prepared, he would have 
failed in bringing conviction and conversion to 
his listeners. 

‘It would consist of a gradual unfolding of 
the Gospel of the Kingdom of God.’ In my 


Contemporary Arts 


Theatre 


FroM HERE AND THERI 
BETWEEN THE LINES 
University Footlights.) 





(Royal Court.} 
(Scala: Cambridge 


I CANNOT understand why certain critics should 


have lavished such vituperation on From Here 
and There, unless the first night's performance 
was much stickier than its succ essor. The 
revue, admittedly. has some serious faults; 
one of its leading men should confine himself 
to dancing. for which he has talent; and the 
other should realise that there has been a 
passage of years since the Thirties. It is hard 
on Betty Marsden and Joan Whitfield, too. 


that their material makes comparison with the 
Great Hermiones they are much 
more confident and competent than the men, 
but I prefer Gingold unrefined. Collectively, 
however, the cast is much better than the sum 
of its parts; and the material they have to 
work on would be entert enough, given 


inevitable; 


iinin 


a Max Adrian or a George Benson to help it 
out. 
. 

Or, for that matter. a Jonathan Miller. I did 
not see Mr. Miller when he made his first 
London visitation last year, an omission I am 
now regretting; for although his hallucinations 


in this year’s show are uneven—the second 
act’s are decidedly better than the first—he is 
the only performer from either of these revues 
who is likely to linger in the memory—unless 
little Miss Martin blossoms out in later shows, 
in which case we will be able to recall her 
attractive kite scene at the Royal Court. Mr. 
Miller’s blend of satire and nonsense has the 
advantage of being foolproof: if he has a rhino 
head or a tailor’s dummy on the stage with him 
he can make use of it directly, or ignore it for 
irrelevancy’s sake; either way, its presence can 
be funny, if he is; and he is indeed funny. 
The rest of the show is good, too. Most of its 
targets are depressingly familiar, but at least 
they are hit with a regularity that even pro- 
fessional revue marksmen might envy. 

‘ BRIAN INGLIS 


Opera 


Last week two specimens of Italian opera in 
the vernacular were on view and audition. 
Tosca at the Garden had Renata Tebaldi, 


Ferruccio Tagliavini and Tito Gobbi as Tosca, 
Cavaradossi and Scarpia. 

Her voice is not only beautiful but beauti- 
fully used, her looks plain but friendly, her 
acting naive but painstaking. Tagliavini is a 
pleasant little dumpling whose voice is golden 
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submission, this could be accomplished bya 
series of lectures. Surely the Gospel, the ‘goog 
news’ of a living Christ who stands at the dog 
and knocks, is contained in the Gospels. Tp 
attempt to overcome the half-reluctant rig, 

to open the door in others—that must and cay 
only be done by those who are filled with the 
Spirit and whose personal experience has given 
them a faith which nothing can destroy— 


Yours faithfully, A. ROWm 


65 Bouverie Street, Chester 


AT THE SHRINE 

Sir,—I do not know your Strix by sight and 
therefore did not recognise him among th 
worshippers at The Shrine, perched as I was 
on my annual vantage — beneath my brolly, 
But I think it is only fair that he should te 
told who I am. 

Of course, it was enough for him to be sy. 
prised or bewildered by my presence there; 
that was sufficiently tantamount to confessing 
he had not been to The Shrine for twenty-nine 
years, without his making the statement 
bluntly and shamefacedly. For though it is not 
quite twenty-nine years, it is very near that 
number that I have been invited by my special 
friend to watch the ritual in one holy place 
from the roof of another. 

He might have learned this much earlier had 
he been standing among the more regular 
members of the congregation. 

As for the umbrella, it is indeed a part of 
my religion, as Strix’s wiseacre neighbour 
supposed. It is part of the religious equipment 
of all serious worshippers, at least those who 
have been washed out of the pews as often as], 

May I suggest that during the next Tests, 
Strix accompany me to my own special pew? 
The game is very good from there. — Your 
faithfully, E, BENNETT METCALFE 
1 Torwood House, Torwood Lane, Whyte 

leafe, Surrey 





in tone though too light for the part. If thes 
two gave the impression, and quite rightly, 
that their voices are their fortune (and Covent 
Garden bumped up the prices to help them to 
make it) and not their acting, then Gobbi 
generously acted enough for all three of them. 
The rest of the resident WC2 company 
obliged in Italian; chorus and orchestra played 
up nobly for the conductor, Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli. His reading of the score is 
powerful enough but somehow the emotional 
tersperature remains comparatively low. The 
production is the one commonly in use in the 
Royal Opera House. The ear is satisfied to 4 
large extent but the total result falls a long 
way short of Puccini's intentions. 

At Glyndebourne /] Barbiere di Siviglia has 
an Italian conductor but only one native 
Italian singer. Nevertheless the whole affair is 
sheer enchantment and I doubt whether we 
shall ever see it better done. True, some of the 
individual singing might possibly be im 
proved on, but for an over-all high standard 
of singing, musical direction, décor and pro 
duction this Barber takes the cake; it’s one of 
Glyndebourne’s real winners. 

Gianna D'Angelo is a very young Rosina, 
pretty in looks and voice; she has a good sens 
of comedy and her coloratura is agile, the 
quality deteriorating only slightly at the ex 
tremes of the wide compass. Juan Oncina’s 
sweet, light, Schipa-like voice has been ad 
mired before, but here he also shows himself 
to be a comedian of the first order. The most 
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impeccable singing of all, though, comes from 
Jan Wallace, whose gifts, especially now that 
he has learned restraint in putting over 
comedy, have justly earned him an inter- 
national reputation (though I believe Covent 
Garden has yet to employ him). Sesto Brus- 
cantini’s Figaro started badly on July 1, the 
opening night, but improved later in the 
evening. 

Carl Ebert’s production is masterly, Oliver 
Messel’s décor is delicious and Vittorio Gui's 
direction is lyrical, fresh and gay (in sharp 
contrast to his doughy, damp squib, Marriage 
of Figaro). 


Art 


UnTIL now, when his work is on show both 
at the Tate and the Gimpel Fils, I should not 
have called Ben Nicholson either a difficult or 
an ambiguous painter, but the present large 
and excellent survey of the work suggests that 
the consistency, seriousness and poise of his 
pictures hide a conflict as subtle as any in 
modern English art. Sir Herbert Read’s intro- 
duction to the Tate catalogue accuses us 
‘provincial’ critics — that accusatory word is 
his, not mine—of being obtuse about abstract 
art, of being, philosophically at any rate, 
sucklings. He is immediately ready to admit 
that the word abstract has seldom been applic- 
able to Nicholson, and the most powerful 
impression I have gained from the shows is 
how reluctantly Nicholson has, from time to 
time, quitted the phenomenal world. In the 
Thirties he was a member of the group called 
Unit One, and he is the last of its major 
adherents —the others being Moore, Hep- 
worth, Wadsworth and Paul Nash—to be 
given a large retrospective show in Venice or 
London. The work of these artists, then and 
since, and their statements about art, all ex- 
press the same ambiguity. In the Unit One 
book, Nash wrote of the structural weakness 
of English painting; elsewhere in the volume 
he suggested that his own ambition was to 
solve a particular poetic or metaphysical 
equation involving the landscape’s history, 
form and seasonal change. We find in Nichol- 
son’s painting two elements, two sources of 
inspiration, which might be called the inter- 
national and the national—on the one hand 
Cubism and the type of abstract painting 
associated with Mondrian, on the other a 
peculiar English devotion to the qualities of 
materials, to the associations of landscape 
and natural objects, and to the romantic ideal 
of sincerity and innocence. The whole-hearted 
admirers of Nicholson, notable among them 
Sir Herbert Read himself, believe that these 
two elements have joined in a happy marriage, 
whereas, it seems to me, the conflict has re- 
duced the work to a small scale of delightful 
achievement, a genuine but minor poetry, 
absolutely secure at its own ievel. 

Refer the purely geometric pictures and 
reliefs to Mondrian and the appropriate works 
to Cubism and they suffer by comparison. 
The planes are fragile, too insubstantial, just 
because the possibility of firmness is pre- 
vented by his concern for textures, by that 
careful craftsmanship which at first seems so 
satisfying. The rubbed, scratched or otherwise 
managed areas of white or grey or brown 
are too precious and interesting; they cling 
to the surface of canvas or panel and prevent 
any positive statement of space, particularly 
when the pictures are large. Nowadays these 
planes, coloured or monochromatic, are 
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associated with pencilled, linear images of 
tables, jugs and other objects, and the second 
dangerous weakness lies in the drawing of 
these things. Before he was a member of Unit 
One, Nicholson was associated with such 
artists as Christopher Wood and Frances 
Hodgkins in the group called the Seven and 
Five. He has always preserved their delight 
in the innocent eye and the unsophisticated 
hand, in the vision of the child or of the un- 
tutored painter like Alfred Wallis. At all times 
his drawings have been affected by this 
influence, and seen in some numbers at the 
Tate, they appear elementary and inexpressive. 
The clumsy lines confer upon objects not only 
conventionality, but a lack of warmth and 
substance. In the later pictures, this drawing 
does little to justify the appearance of objects 
among the exquisitely sensitive veils of paint. 
Unit One, to put the matter too crudely, was 
an attempt to unite an English romanticism 
with the rationalism of certain kinds of 
modern art. What has resulted has been the 
ambiguity which I have tried to indicate. It 
is not new, for Nicholson’s work reminds me, 
in its connection with Cubism and the inter- 
national style of abstract art, of those 
eighteenth-century English watercolours which 
offered their own peculiar and enjoyable 
version of the classical landscapes of the 
seventeenth century, a domesticated, whis- 
pered version of what had earlier been 
essentially rigorous and outspoken. 

At Agnew’s, Robin Darwin's exhibition of 
recent pictures is mainly devoted to paintings 
of Rome, Venice and Florence. The best of 
these pictures are with what is 
impermanent and informal, the movement of 
figures in an architectural setting, accidents of 
light and weather—sure, elegant and delightful 
impressions as good as anything which this 
artist has given us. The more developed pic- 
tures, in particular the portraits, have para- 
doxically not the same security and firmness, 
for in many cases the problems of colour and 
structure seem as yet unresolved. 


Ballet 


Tue Ballet Rambert’s short season at Sadler's 
Wells showed an interesting cross-section of 
the vast repertoire that Madame Rambert has 
been accumulating for years. She laid the real 
foundations of today’s English ballet by fos- 
tering the talent and performing the ballets 
of vital young choreographers Ashton, 
Tudor, Staff, Gore and Andrée Howard—in 
the Thirties. On a reduced still 
pioneers, and this season presented new or 
very recent works by Jack Carter, John 
Cranko, Robert Joffrey, Kenneth Macmillan. 
Pre-war works on view were Tudor’s Lilac 
Garden and Gala Performance, and Howard's 
Death and the Maiden; and the best-balanced 
production extant of Giselle—Act 1 primarily 
blood - and-thunder, Act 2 predominantly 
mist-and-moonlight—is danced lovingly by an 
almost wholly teenage cast 

Persephone (Robert Joffrey), like the other 
basic myths, can be balletised effectively to- 
day only by weighting its content with some 
bias towards the world we have been living in 
Since Renaissance days. Merely to tell the 
story, and that not very clearly, in a mingling 
of classical - balletics and gymnastic gro- 
tesqueries which both esthetic and 
dramatic values, is simply viewx jeu. All the 
choreographers of the Western world did this 
sort of thing so much better back in the 
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Twenties. Mr. Joffrey’s Pas des Déesses, a 
pastiche of the ‘competition-ballet’ of the 
1840s (when a squabble of ballerinas danced 
competitively in a showpiece), comes off 
nicely, for it is exactly tailored to the skill and 
personality of each of the three exponents. It 
does not matter that Beryl! Goldwyn, Noreen 
Sopwith and Patricia Dyer neither look nor 
dance like Taglioni, Grahn and Cerrito; it is 
enough that they are graciously fluent in an 
archaic style which emphasises the femininity 
of the female dancer. 

Two of these ballets suffered badly from 
insipid décors. The worst—not the best— 
influences of such painters as Moore, Suther- 
land and Piper have led to a cult of the pallid, 
the imprecise—in fact, the totally gutless— 
which too clearly exposes their designers’ lack 
of a sense of responsibility towards the 
theatre. It has long been apparent that a 
school for choreographers is needed if the art 
of ballet is to survive the rest of this century; 
it becomes obvious that a school for designing 
is equally necessary. 


A. V. COTON 


Cinema 


East OF Eben. (Warner.) 
Out. (Academy.) 


FRANCOISE STEPS 


Few things become in the long run more 
deadening than virtuosity, technical display 
indulged and exploited for its own sake. Elia 
Kazan, a director possessed of a very sub- 
stantial talent, has this instinct for over- 
emphasis; and his East of Eden, shortly to be 
seen at the Warner, is the sort of elaborate, 
infinitely showy and ultimately unsatisfactory 
production that often results when a film has 
been ‘directed’ to within an inch of its life. 
The story, adapted by Paul Osborn from a 
section of Steinbeck’s novel, has to do with 
Adam Trask (Raymond Massey), an austere 
and Puritanical farmer living in California at 
the time of the First World War, and with his 
two sons, Aron, a stereotyped ‘good’ boy, and 
Cal, a morose and brooding adolescent, 
savagely jealous of the place occupied by Aron 
in their father’s affections. This family has 
long ago been deserted by the mother, dis- 
covered by Cal to be the prosperous proprietor 
of a brothel in a neighbouring town. Cal, in a 
particularly bitter moment, reveals this dis- 
reputable secret to Aron, and it is this revela- 
tion which sends the shocked Aron off to enlist, 
precipitating the climax of the picture and 
making explicit the looming Biblical parallels— 
‘Cain,’ as someone observes, ‘slew Abel.’ 

The film, apart from reinterpreting the 
Biblical story in psychoanalytical terms, is con- 
cerned with the forms and disguises of love. 
But its relationships remain finally sterile, and 
KXazan’s restless and inflationary technique 
scarcely encourages them to develop. This is a 
film in which dialogue is not so much spoken 
as shouted or mumbled, in which no one walks 
when he can slouch or run or stagger. In the 
background, small-part actors busily create 
bustling and over-stated character parts, in 
the interests of that calculated naturalism 
which begins to appear scarcely less mannered 
than the more declamatory acting style it 
supplanted. As the girl loved by both brothers, 
Julie Harris gives a clever, slightly harsh, per- 
formance; and Cal is interestingly played by 
James Dean, a young actor whose ability is 
strikingly in evidence, although at the moment 
too transparently applied to the rather gratu- 
itous task of imitating Marlon Brando. The 
picture’s most impressive scene is the encounter 
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‘between Cal and his mother, played with tren- 
chant authority by Jo Van Fleet. 

At the Academy, Jacques Becker’s Rue de 
l’Estrapade, made two years ago, turns up in a 
somewhat brash and uninviting disguise as 
Francoise Steps Out. A lightly ironical comedy, 
it explores a crisis in the relationship of a 
young married couple after the manner of the 
director’s Edouard et Caroline, but without that 
film’s particular felicity of expression. Fran- 
coise, after a quarrel with her husband, walks 
out to establish herself in an attic in Mont- 
parnasse and to be captivated, momentarily, by 
the farouche and sulky charm of the young 
song-writer who is her next-door neighbour. 
Becker’s gaiety and elegance of style haven't 
here a great deal to work on; and the recon- 
ciliation of husband and wife is arrived at on 
a note of farcical contrivance that shows up the 
rather fabricated nature of the piece. Amiable 
performances by Anne Vernon and Louis 
Jourdan, as the quarrelsome couple, and a 
fine piece of serio-comic playing by Daniel 
Gélin. 

PENELOPE HOUSTON 


Television 


THAT suburban saturnalia that goes by the 
name of Café Continental is getting beyond a 
joke. Mlle Cordy is certainly the archest and 
bubblingest of a long line of archly bubbling, 
naughtee-naughtee commeéres; the gimmicks of 
broken English, wicked champagne and tennis- 
club dance balloons get drearier with each 
repetition; and the ecstatically romping studio 
audience is beginning to frighten me. Can they 
really enjoy these over-produced, second-rate, 
warmed-up inanities? There is a perfectly 
sound case for putting on European cabaret 
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acts, as the enchanting Les Mains Joly demon- 
strated this week. But need they be smothered 
in an atmosphere of holiday-camp hi-de-ho 
which is an insult to every drop of anyone’s 
Francophile blood? The whole structure of 
this complacently vulgar programme needs a 
good, hard shaking. 

On the credit side this week has been the 
completion of two eminently successful series : 
Mr. Welles’s Sketchbook and Mr. Mayhew’s 
Peaceful Coexistence. The latter has man- 
aged to express a wide range of ideas sensibly 
and economically. He has been lucky with 
his timing, of course, in that events have 
marched in pace with the development of his 
series. Yet this is one of the clearest ex- 
positions of a serious international problem 
that television has given us. I hope it won't 
be long before Mr. Mayhew is being reason- 
able again in our living-rooms. 

Mr. Welles’s performance has been im- 
portant in a different way. Technically he has 
demonstrated just what is possible if you put 
a talented and intelligent man in front of a 
camera and let him talk. His success must get 
rid of some at least of those fearsome, 
fumbling ordeals in which the talent and intel- 
ligence of the person being interviewed are 
totally obscured by the leg-crossing, heartily 
laughing, eagerly agreeing antics of the inter- 
viewer. Mr. Welles’s gifts, which are unique 
in this field, shouldn’t lead us to hope im- 
mediately for anyone quite as good. But surely 
London’s not as short of good talk as all that? 

And, indeed, in the last version of Animal, 
Vegetable, Mineral? that good talker, Mr. 
Ayrton, showed clearly enough that the pro- 
gramme isn’t as dead as we thought it was 
without that good talker, Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler. The experimental excursion to the 
National Gallery made a pleasant change 
from late Roman artifacts. Professor Bodkin 
wagged his white beard engagingly and Mr. 
Ayrton pointed his brown one with a panache 
that was all the more becoming for its 
occasional modesty (and certainly all the more 
impressive for its knowledgeability). 

Sunday’s play was an uneasy mixture of 
good and bad. Whereas the feeling of Mr. 
Edelman’s original was well captured in the 
scenes of affairs of state, the love scenes— 
over-written, clumsily played and much too 
slow - moving — were mawkishly inadequate. 
Mr. Robinson looks fine as a civil servant 
worrying about a lost minute; he looks nearly 
as silly as Miss Bennett when he is making 
love. Mr. Kynaston Reeves (playing, it seemed, 
Sir Compton Mackenzie) was the only mem- 
ber of the cast to give Mr. Robinson useful 
support. With the comic maid over-acting to 
the point of frenzy, it would seem that the 
trouble was more in the production than in 
the writing. A pity, for this was good television 
material. 

JOHN METCALF 


Aldeburgh Festival 


THOUGH critics can hardly imagine it any 
longer, festivals are holidays for most people, 
who go once a year, and to a different one 
every year. To us who make the same tracks 
every year to the same half-dozen in quick 
succession, they are work. But there is one 
that is still, in its eighth year, a holiday for a 
critic too — Aldeburgh. There is sea within 
fifty yards and country within 500 yards, and 
plenty of leisure and room to enjoy both. The 
small town is never crowded—a hundred or 
two visitors spread thinly out along half a 
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mile of pleasant promenade —and uncom- 
mercialised, with no long streets lined with 
eager shopkeepers, and no ice-cream vendors 
on the beach. Consequently the festival, which 
is also small and uncrowded (a week long, 
with one main event each day), is not part 
of a municipal shop-window. The ungenerous 
who have never been there might call it a 
shop-window for Benjamin Britten, for ‘it is 
very much his festival,.but what attracts those 
who have been and will go again is its 
character of intimate music-making by Britten 
and his friends for the pleasure of themselves 
and of their friends. These include, it always 
seems, lots of lady admirers of Britten, who 
must number almost as many as Liszt’s, 
though it is hardly anything Lisztian in him 
that they can admire. The character of his 
piano-playing is more what Bizet’s probably 
was, and though he plays much in the festival, 
it is as a ‘background’ pianist, as he calls it, 
and he will not be coaxed into playing the 
piano solo works that we should like to hear 
from him, for which he says he is not good 
enough. This modesty, about which there is 
nothing false, marks all he does, and is part 
of his great personal charm and the spell he 
casts over these lady admirers. But much the 
greater part, which works over us all, whether 
we have seen him or not, is his music, which 
properly figures large in the festival. Every 
year there is a new work to hear, or an old 
one that we want to hear again. The new one 
this year has been a piece from a choral suite 
that he wrote when he was sixteen, which 
shows only precocious talent, with no hint of 
the new musical personality that was clearly 
apparent a year or two later in his opus 1. 
But the old works, if old is the word for The 
Turn of the Screw and the Canticle No. 3, 
Still Falls the Rain, have been new enough. 
Here in his latest ‘twelve-note’ phase Britten 
has written a new kind of music that today is 
like only Stravinsky's, and like that only in 
being unlike any other. From an earlier phase 
there was the St. Nicolas Cantata, in which he 
was equally unlike anybody else, but in 
another way. There are dozens of others to 
choose from, especially some of the earlier 
works that have got pushed out by the later- 

the opus 1 itself, or the first string quartet, 
A Boy was Born, Our Hunting Fathers, On 
this Island—the list could easily be trebled. 
Even generously, which is still all too sparsely. 
distributed in the programmes each year, they 
are an endless source of material for Alde- 
burgh festivals. And there will always be new 
works in which we may be sure of finding 
him being what only he can be in yet another 
new way that we have not heard before. bor 
such pleasures it would hardly be too much to 
go to Southend on August Bank Holiday. With 
them at Aldeburgh in mid-June only the mad 


’ stay away. 


COLIN MASON 


The Spectator 
JULY 10, 1830 


Tue late Mr. CANNING had but one answer to 
all reasonings in favour of a reform in the 
representation of the people—‘the present 
system works well.’ We do not recollect that 
he ever proved or attempted to prove for 
whom. We are quite satisfied that the system, in 
many cases, does not work well for the voters 

this is matter-of-fact experience; we rather 
suspect that it does not work well, in some 
cases, for their representatives; and in not a 
few it seems to work but indifferently for either. 
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Summer Books for Children 





No Common Place or Play 


UNDERWATER ADVENTURE. By Willard Price. (Jonathan Cape, 
9s, 6d.) 

DANGER ROCK. By Richard Armstrong. (Dent, 8s. 6d.) 

How Many MILES To Cyprus. By Eric Allen. (Methuen, 9s. 6d.) 

A FORTUNE FOR THE BRAVE. By Nan Chauncey. (Oxford, 8s. 6d.) 

UNEXPECTED ADVENTURE. By M. E. Atkinson. (Bodley Head, 
9s. 6d.) 

THE HOUSE ON THE SHoRE. By Eilis Dillon. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 


ADVENTURE is the thing in all these stories. None of their writers 
spend any words trying to demonstrate to their young readers 
the many charms of mere day-to-day life. Here the extraordinary 
and the farfetched are played up to hold attentions. 

Perhaps the most unlikely capers of all happen in Underwater 
Adventure, in which two boys help a marine scientist to explore 
part of the Pacific seabed. With snorkel masks, aqualungs, diving 
bells and suits, they dart and grapple among the wild fish of the 
coral and seaweed jungles, collecting specimens, taking photo- 
graphs and searching for a sunken wreck. More frightening than 
the natural risks are those they run at the hands of a ruthlessly 
evil young man who joins the ship at the last moment. This 
Skink is vicious and cowardly, too vile to be true. His presence 
makes every sortie below-seas a hairbreadth escape from some 
nasty death. In the end the scientist is his victim, so that the 
book ends unusually with burial at sea instead of rousingly with 
the discovery of the sunken treasure. No author could be more 
generous with suspense and climax. There is excitement too in 
the mere setting of each chapter, the moony world under the 
waters where everything is being seen for the first time; where 
every stroke swum is man’s first mark on that territory. 

Danger Rock concerns a less voluntary series of adventures. 
Young Jim, the hero, has the responsibility for a boatload of 
survivors forced on his hardly more than apprentice shoulders 
when the SS Drumlogan hits an iceberg. Unlike the first book 
this is a story of a boy rather than of the things that happen to 
him. Jim’s character is developed by his trials, and in the end 
he not only survives but has also endeared himself to the reader. 
It is refreshing to find a writer for children concerned with more 
than physical dangers. Richard Armstrong writes brilliantly of 
sailors and the sea, catching their attitude towards it of love 
and hate, authentic too in every technical line. This is a book to 
give any warm, well-fed reader; a brave story to stir even the 
most landlubberly child. 

For younger children How Many Miles to Cyprus is a book for 
the home shelf rather than for the library list, because it is so 
re-readable. A boy and a girl living in Cyprus spend a holiday 
travelling about with an old Englishman who is writing a history 
of the island. By chance, their way crosses and recrosses the trail 
of a bandit who is being chased by the police. This adds spice to 
donkey-rides and bathes and evenings in the mountains. The 
children are pleasant companions, and all the grown-ups are so 
nicely odd that they will interest children—it is only the average 
sensible adult who is so dull to the young. Smells, foods, faces, 
scenes of present-day Cyprus plus only just enough of its history— 
perhaps this is the way that a guide book for children should 
be written. Certainly it is a book rich enough.to be worth coming 
back to again. 

Part of the charm of the Cyprus book was the shimmering sun 
over all, and that shines also through A Fortune for the Brave. 
[his is concerned with older children, those who have just left 
school and are ripe for fortune-seeking, and their activities in 
the bright landscape of Tasmanian farming country and seashore. 


Orphan boy Huon from England goes out to learn sheep- 
farming and to inherit an island left to him by his father. A 
treasure hunt makes the main point of the plot, but this turns 
out to be not doubloons at all nor anything like them, although 
it is gold and glistening, hidden and guarded in a cave. 

The children in M. E. Atkinson’s stories appear at first sight to 
be the ordinary home-for-the-holidays kind who would be content 
to ride or swim or play or just mess about doing nothing in 
particular. In fact they are avid for adventure and their search 
for some particular excitement is never fruitless. In Unexpected 
Adventure they are involved with a gang of cat-killers who collect 
the local pets in order to provide skins for a glove factory. 
Patiently the children stalk and listen and piece together enough 
evidence to round up the villains. A straightforward unravelling 
of mystery, interesting only while it lasts. 

The best story of the yarn-spinning, come-gather-round-and- 
listen kind, is The House on the Shore. It is told in the first person 
by the boy to whom it all happens. The setting is the west coast 
of Ireland where almost anything could happen, and indeed does. 
From the time when Jim comes walking barefoot down the 
mountain to the strange village by the sea to find his uncle, to 
the final life and death chase ‘in sailing boats across the night 
sea, there is no let-up of the tension. It is fine story-telling, by a 
writer who never fails to record just the sort of details that children 
want from each scene; whose every character is lively and round. 
There are several authors producing good, well-worked-out 
adventure stories today. Eilis Dillon should be noticed for being, 
imaginatively, a jump ahead of the rest of them. 

PAMELA WHITLOCK 


Traditional Tales 


WELSH LEGENDS AND FOLK Taes. By Gwyn Jones. Pictures by 
Joan Kiddell-Monroe. (O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 
STORIES OF KING ARTHUR AND His KNIGHTS. By Barbara Leonie 
Picard. Pictures by Roy Morgan. (O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 
THE WONDERFUL Lamp. By Max Voegeli. Translator E. M. Prince. 
Pictures by Felix Hoffman. (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) 
THe MAaGIcIAN’s NepHew. By C. S. Lewis. Pictures by Pauline 
Baynes. (The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) 
AFTER what amounted to a famine, traditional tales for children 
have begun to appear again and three new-old difficulties have 
again become apparent. These legends and tales were once the 
‘Romance’ and ‘Science Fiction’ of grown-up people; the language 
in which they have been passed down is now unfamiliar to chil- 
dren; there is a gap in traditional comparisons. Even the country 
child today may never have seen a farm-wagon, a log-fire or water 
drawn from a well in a bucket, while the magic alternative, a 
sieve, is no longer a familiar kitchen tool. Illustrators could often 
give more help over the last type of difficulty, but even so, the 
problems are quite real, for it is the child between six and nine 
tor whom fairy-tales fulfil a need, so that clarity and narrative 
speed are essential. Thus today, one teller with young listeners 
in mind may make a traditional tale namby-pamby (which is a 
sin), while another—having very rightly gone back to original 
sources—sometimes forgets both the need for pace and the fact 
that things once familiar may now be as strange as the magic. 
However, such difficulties are a challenge and no reason for not 
still giving children this essential and delightful part of our 
literary heritage. 
The two collections of traditional tales under review come down 
on the better, or learned, side. Mr. Gwyn Jones’s Welsh legends 
are, as we should expect, admirably told, but may occasionally 
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confound a young listener. Why has he not solaced the reader- 
aloud with a few notes at the end in the manner of J. J. Jacobs, 
that prince of the art? The Stories of King Arthur and his Knights 
are also difficult but good, while, again, notes would have helped 
the reader-aloud with ‘questions arising.’ 

The Wonderful Lamp (a non-traditional tale by a Swiss author) 
is a good story of a little boy of the time of Haroun al Raschid 
who sails with Sinbad and becomes a prince. The Magician's 
Nephew has Mr. C. S. Lewis’s usual virtues—admirable English, 
movement, moral, and enough but not too much description. But 
the present reviewer still cannot swallow Aslan, the deus ex 
machina of all his fairy tales. This personage is a highly moral 
and decorative lion who not only talks, admonishes and pro- 
phesies, but also sings. Surely Mr. Lewis should, all along, have 
had the courage of his convictions, and given Aslan the shape as 
well as the nature and functions of an archangel. 


AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


All Remind Us 


INTRODUCING Mozart. By Kitty Barne. (J. M. Dent, 6s.) 
INTRODUCING HANDEL. By Kitty Barne. (J. M. Dent, 6s.) 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By John Thomas. (Frederick Muller, 6s.) 
SocraTEs. By Cora Mason. (Bell, 9s. 6d.) 
Six Great Nove.ists. By Walter Allen. (Hamish Hamilton, 
10s. 6d.) 
IT is no use shirking the fact that the lives of artists and thinkers 
are in general dull, and interesting only to those already interested 
in their work. They cannot, therefore, be presented to children in 
the same way as the lives of men of action. Given space, one can 
write a Life and Times but, in ninety pages, which is all Miss 
Barne has, it is not possible to do this and describe the artist's 
works and the events of his life, particularly if space is taken up 
by illustrations which are historically and artistically pointless, 
and by irrelevant, would-be enlivening detail. In the attempt to do 
it, Miss Barne has not left herself room to discuss the composers’ 
work fully enough for a child who is interested, and yet, I am 
afraid, she will not catch the uninterested, partly because the facts 
are dull—the only way to interest is through the works—and partly 
because nothing is so indigestible as the hectic catalogue which 
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results from this method. The method is rather more defensible jn 
the case of Leonardo because, in a way, the most remarkable 
thing about him is the range of his projects, but the same general 
criticism applies to Mr. Thomas’s book. Both he and Miss Barne 
want, presumably, to nourish the growing ponular interest in the 
arts and to enlarge the adolescent’s range of ‘heroes.’ Both aims 
are so good that it is worth pointing out why their books are not 
likely to achieve them; all they may do, one fears, is enable the 
young culture-snob to talk as if he knew about their subjects. 

By the rules, Miss Mason’s book should come into the same 
class, but it avoids it. She describes the life of Socrates from his 
birth onwards, surmising the facts where they are not known and 
interspersing them with colloquially re-told extracts from Plato's 
Dialogues. The historical reconstruction is vivid, the detail kept 
in proportion and, above all, the author really gets across her con. 
viction that it was what Socrates said and thought that mattered, 
anc that it mattered very much. This is a book that should be jn 
a secondary school library. So, emphatically, should Six Great 
Novelists. It is a model of how to approach the life and work of 
an artist. Mr. Allen’s subjects are Defoe, Fielding, Scott, Dickens, 
Stevenson and Conrad, and, in the thirty pages he devotes to each, 
he gives all the essential information about the life, times and 
character of the writer and then makes space to discuss in some 
detail a handful of his major works. His judgements are not 
original, and, no doubt, are not meant to be, but they are sound 
and careful and, above all, make one want to read the book in 
question. One might object that a reader is likely to come away 
with the impression that, for example, Stevenson is as great a 
writer as Conrad, because all Mr. Allen’s criticism is appreciative; 
but that is the right approach for children. 


History 


YOUNG MAN WITH A Sworb. By Jane Oliver. (Macmilian, 10s. 6d.) 
THE BURNISHED Sworb. By J. H. MacLehose. (Blackie, 7s. 6d.) 
THE HER OF CraiGs. By Charles Vipont. (O.U.P., 10s. 6d.) 

SoME people like their history with a moral, and their heroes 
strengthened with a spiritual armour, and others like to take the 
motives for granted and get on with the plot. Young Man with 
a Sword is for the latter school. The issue is a simple one—to 
free Scotland from the English occupation under Edward I. When 
Robert Bruce lands secretly in 1307 with a handful of men to 
rally his countrymen, among the first to rush to his service is a 
boy of fourteen, the son of a knight who is now a prisoner in 
England. For the next seven years he serves in the fantastic 
guerrilla campaign that reaches its climax of triumph with the 
Battle at Bannockburn. It is a superb story, and nothing has 
been left out, except the cruelty that fighting readers expect in 
the course of the action. Some may complain that there is not 
enough blood about, but should be consoled with factual and 
exciting accounts of extraordinary operations like the storming 
of Edinburgh Castle. 

The Burnished Sword declares its moral colours at once, as 
the theme is the smuggling into England of Tyndale’s English 
Bible and the persecution attached to its possession. The adventure 
side is well and briskly done and makes an interesting story told 
without smugness or exhortation—almost too much so. A little 
more fire or inspiration would have helped. 

The remarkable thing about 7he Heir of Craigs is that the 
balance between physical and spiritual adventure is held so well, 
when the former is violent to a degree and the latter skilfully 
underwritten. [t is written in the first person, by a friendless and 
cynical boy who escapes from a persecuting uncle to join a 
cousin embroiled in the Jacobite intrigues at the end of the 
seventeenth century. They set out for the new world of America, 
are shipwrecked and captured by Indians, and eventually find their 
way back to England and the boy’s home. There his cousin and 
hero is killed by his uncle, the boy himself escapes and sets out 
to find a new life, possessed of a new courage and faith that has 
emerged from his experiences, and from the indefinable influence 
of a group of Quakers who shared his adversity. It is extra- 
ordinarily well done. 


CAROL STEWART 


CELIA HENDERSON 
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SUMMER BOOKS 





Poetry, Inspiration and 
Criticism 
By DONAT O’DONNELL 


‘ E was not an omnivorous devourer of sensations; he 
did not scour the world for them or pick tit-bits from 
many times and places. When something caught him, 

he was its devoted and responsive victim, who sought to extract 

all that he possibly could from it and was by his very devotion 
hampered from looking at anything else.’ 

This, on Walter Pater as a critic, is typical of Sir Maurice 
Bowra’s sober and clear appraisals. It is also, I think, a self- 
criticism, for Sir Maurice is the kind of critic that Pater was 
not. Omnivorous, in his new book of essays, /nspiration and 
Poetry,* he scours the world from Dorset to the Caucasus 
and from Moscow to Nicaragua; ‘devours sensations’ as 
different from each other as a mediwval Georgian epic can 
be from the hymns of Hélderlin; ranges in time for his tit-bits 
from Augustan Ronie to the end of the nineteenth century. 
Unlike Pater, again, he does not seek to extract everything 
possible from a chosen subject; perhaps he is too sane for 
that; ‘sanity’ is a favourite word of his. He writes like one 
who feels that in criticism also there is a margin beyond 
which it is unprofitable to cultivate, a point at which it is 
better to push on and work the surface of new territory, 
leaving the Paters to scratch in the dust-bowl of unanswerable 
questions. Not, of course, that he is impatient or American 
in the vulgar sense; few critics have so even a temper, such 
catholic sympathies, a mind so open or so quick to fill. Simply, 
with a restraint which is perhaps classical, he is content to 
act as the introducer of the poets, the sensible and travelled 
man who knows the city; an unusually alert chorus, enor- 
mously well-read and learned in many languages. This kind 
of critic is much more obviously useful than the ‘devoted and 
responsive victim’ of the Pater stamp; but he is a teacher. The 
devoted and responsive is interested primarily in his own 
relation to the work; he may be confused, obscure, boring, 
tortuous, but he is sincere in the sense that he is not interested 
in deceiving anyone, except perhaps himself. The teacher has 
already settled accounts with the work; he is interested in 
the relation between himself and his class, in the act of 
teaching. If he is to hold the interest of his class he must skim 
and simplify, therefore to some extent betray. A good example, 
in the present volume, is Sir Maurice Bowra’s analysis of an 
effect of Thomas Hardy’s. He makes the sound point that 
Hardy ‘supplements a body of simple spoken English with 
resonant and unusual words of Latin origin and with Anglo- 
Saxon words which have passed out of currency and have an 
archaic air.’ To illustrate this Sir Maurice quotes the lines 
from Hardy’s poem on the loss of the Titanic: 

Steel chambers, late the pyres 
Of her salamandrine fires, 

Cold currents thrid, and turn to rhy annie tidal lyres. 
Over the mirrors meant 


To glass the opulent 
The sea worm crawls—grotesque, slimed, dumb, indifferent. 


“© INSPIRATION AND ‘D POETRY. By C. M. Bowra. (Macmillan, 21s.) 


Sir Maurice’s comment on this needs to be quoted in full: 

The contrast is between the proud hopes of those who built 
the great ship or travelled in it and the cold lifelessness of 
its present state. He uses his Latin words ‘salamandrine’ and 
‘opulent’ to stress the first side of the contrast. Each has a 
touch of irony. The engines which seemed to flourish like sala- 
manders in the flame are quenched for ever; the mirrors on 
which the sea-worm now crawls were meant for people whom 
wealth seemed to protect from any stroke of doom. Against 
these words of pride, turned with irony to express the huge 
degree of the catastrophe, Hardy sets his humble words like 
‘thrid’ and ‘slimed’ of which the first conveys the inhuman, 
relentless movement of the water, and the second the abso- 
lute difference of the Titanic’s present inmates from those 
for whom it was built. 

This is interesting and impressive; to an audience —it was 
part of a Byron lecture delivered at Nottingham University— 
it would be very impressive indeed. But the reader, who can 
reconsider the lines themselves, will soon have less faith in 
the commentary. The contrast in Hardy is surely neither so 
clear-cut nor of quite the same kind as Sir Maurice Bowra 
suggests. The Latin words are not really symmetrically dis- 
posed : ‘indifferent’ applied to the sea-worm is quite as Latin 
as ‘opulent’ applied to the voyagers, to take only one of several 
instances. ‘Rhythmic tidal lyres’ are very far from being 
‘humble words’ and very far also from suggesting the ‘cold 
lifelessness’ which Sir Maurice identifies with the present state 
of the ship; neither the tide nor the sea-worm is lifeless, and 
the point is surely that their life is ‘indifferent’-—the key- 
word—to human life, not that there is, or could be, such a 
thing as an ‘absolute difference’ between the two sets of 
inmates. The commentary blurs also the curious use of ‘sala- 
mandrine,’ applied not to the engines, as Sir Maurice implies, 
but to the fires themselves: a fact which leaves little room 
for the supposed irony about the quenched pride of fire- 
resistant engines. In short, the commentary subtly distorts 
Hardy’s meaning by simplifying his contrasts, both of language 
and of situation, and by coarsening his irony. This distortion 
is natural. and may even be necessary, in the lecture-room, 
to convey something like the general sense of a poem, but a 
criticism which works in such a way can only be loose and 
approximate: ‘an approach to’ Hardy and others rather than 
something that actually tries to arrive. 

* * * 


Sir Maurice Bowra rightly reminds us that ‘there is room 
in the world for more than one kind of critic, and in general 
it seems foolish to lay down rigidly what a critic ought to be.’ 
His own variety of ‘approach’ criticism makes pleasant read- 
ing and has the very considerable merit of introducing us to 
writers of whom—lacking his formidable linguistic attain- 
ments—we should otherwise know nothing. He has the great 
gift of curiosity, and makes us share something of his pleasure 
in handling so exotic an object as the medi#val Georgian 
epic, Shot’ha Rust’hveli’s The Knight in the Tiger's Skin— 
even though, as he so truly says, ‘we cannot enjoy the many 
felicities of language which its admirers claim for it.’ He is 
at his best, however, in discussing writers, like Hélderlin and 
like Rubén Dario, who belong to the literary traditions which 
we know but who are, because of language difficulties, less 
read than they deserve to be. He quotes free'y and aptly and 
gives a translation; often what he quotes is something which, 
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Government 
by Committee 


An Essay on the British Constitution 
BY K. C. WHEARE 


The Shakespeare 
First Folio 


Its Bibliographical and Textual History 
BY SIR WALTER GREG 


Studies in 
Elizabethan Drama 
BY PERCY SIMPSON 


Laurels and 
Rosemary 

The Life of William and Mary Howitt 
BY AMICE LEE 


The Fire and the 
Fountain 

An Essay on Poetry 

BY JOHN PRESS 


The Life of 


J.-K. Huysmans 
BY ROBERT BALDICK 


Science and 
Christian Belief 
BY C. A. COULSON 
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*, . . a valuable and interesting study. One does not have to agree with all the 
conclusions . . . to appreciate the skill with which it sets out a mass of information 
on the subject, discusses not only the structure and working of different kinds of 
committees, but also embarks on some stimulating excursions into such attractive 


country as the characters of chairmen and the strengths ane frailties of officials’— « 


The Times. 25s. net. 


* ... a big bone to set before the specialists among whom the author is pre-eminent. 
Those enviable ones may be left deliciously gnawing their way into the bone’s intri- 
cacies; but ignorant dogs whose reading about Shakespeare has been fitfully 
enthusiastic rather than scholarly and exact need not be frightened off . . . there is no 
end to the enjoyment that unscholarly enthusiasts can get from this large, lucid, and 
authoritative account of the Folio.’—The Times. 42s. net. 


‘ Any scholar would be proud to have produced Dr. Simpson’s book . . . Dr. Simpson 
shows us that we may still derive both delight and profit from solid scholarship.’— 
The Listener. 

* It is at once apparent that here is another remarkable achievement in the long career 
of a great scholar and a great humanist.’-—New Statesman. 25s. net. 


‘ The Howitts had 12 children, produced more than 200 books between them, kept 
on the move and finished in Rome where Mary, left a widow, forsook Quakerism and 
the spiritualism, in which the pair had been interested, for the Roman Church. 
William had gone off, at the age of 60, with his sons gold digging in Australia and 
returned no richer except for the experience . . . They were called the “ indefatigable 
Howitts ” and their acquaintance is well worth making.’—The Times. 30s. net. 


Mr. Press describes the way in which a poem germinates and grows in a poet’s mind, 
and postulates that a poet is a man who is gifted with an unusually powerful physical 
sensibility, together with an unusually strong feeling for the formal properties of 
language. His argument is illustrated by numerous quotations from English poetry 
from the sixteenth century to the present day. Ready 21 July. 25s. net. 


‘Huysmans is a prose drug whose aroma is so subtle, so fetching, that there is in 
existence a flourishing society of its addicts . . . Dr. Baldick’s “‘ Life” bulges with a 
mass of new information, nearly all of it interesting, about one of the most fascinating 
of writers and most enigmatic of men. This is a bad time of year for reading, but all 
who enjoy the French nineteenth century should lay hold of this volume and salt it 
away for the next wet evening.’—Cyril Connolly in the Sunday Times. 42s. net. 


*... four of the most exciting and illuminating lectures I have ever read . . . This short 
book of a learned mathematician, who is soaked in the history of science and is as loyal 
to it and its austere conditions of study as to religion, and finds these two loyalties one 
and the same, is a very fine piece of work indeed.’—Manchester Guardian. 8s. 6d. net. 
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we know, will always remain in our mind even if we never 
read another line of the author concerned. Thus he tells us 
of Rubén Dario’s poem, Los Motivos del Lobo, the story of 
the wolf of Gubbio, who was converted by the example and 
reaching of St. Francis but relapsed after a spell of convent 

lifeand, when appealed to by the Saint, made his devastating 
criticism of humanity : 

Hermanos a hermanos hacian la guerra, 

perdian los débiles, ganaban los malos, 

hembra yymacho eran como perro y perra, 

y un buen dia todos me dieron de palos. 

(Brothers made war on brothers, 

the weak lost, the wicked gained, 

woman and man were like bitch and dog, 

and one fine day they all took sticks to me.) 
And the wolf takes leave of the Saint with his own version 
of ‘So get you gone, von Hiigel, though with blessings on 
your head’: 

Déjame en el monte, déjame en el risco, 

déjame existir en mi libertad, 

vete a tu convento, hermano Francisco, 

sigue tu camino y tu santidad. 

(Leave me on the mountain, leave me on the cliff, 

leave me to live in my liberty, 

go to your convent, brother Francis, 

follow your way and your sanctity.) 

The essays on Pushkin and on Lermontov and that on Dante 
and Arnaut Daniel—the last the most closely reasoned in the 
book—are rich in both quotations and information; indeed, 
curious facts come second only to quotations among the 
attractions of Inspiration and Poetry. One feels a wiser and a 
better man for knowing that Walter Pater was not invited to 
the unveiling of the Shelley Memorial at Oxford because ‘he 
was not thought quite respectable.’ 

* * * 


The book takes its title from its opening essay, but it is also 
suggested that the essays collectively form some sort of inquiry 
into the working of poetic inspiration. ‘Sir Maurice Bowra 
starts,’ say his publishers, ‘with a chapter on inspiration and 
its ways of working in poetical creation. He then looks at 
some of the problems which this raises, and examines them 
in individual cases, which vary from [Horace to Rust’hveli] 
and includes [sic] matters so different as [Dante and Daniel, 
Gil Vicente and Samson Agonistes].’ That this claim to a 
unity of conception is quite misleading (as well as unneces- 
sary) immediately appears from Sir Maurice Bowra’s own 
preface in which he states that the various essays ‘have indeed 
been composed for different purposes, often for special 
occasions. and they cover very various ground.’ He hopes that 
the other pieces ‘are not too distantly related to the subject 
treated in the first chapter’; in fact, they are related by being 
(with one exception) about aspects of poetry. The problems 
of ‘inspiration’ are hardly discussed except in the opening 
essay. This is not to be regretted, for Sir Maurice Bowra is 
not at his best among the foggy generalisations which accumu- 
late round such a subject. ‘There is no doubt of the fact: 
what the poets have conceived through inspiration is also 
what we feel to be their most essential and most authentic 
poetry and we are justified in calling it inspired.’ And on the 
following page: ‘When we say that a poem is inspired we 
mean that it has an unusual degree of power.’ The problem 
is surely to find whether, in fact, the poems or the lines con- 
ceived by poets in the ‘rapturous moments’ of ‘inspiration’ are 
always, or even very often, those which the reader regards as 
possessing an unusual degree of power. Sir Maurice Bowra 
assumes that they are, but a critical examination of what 
evidence we have, from the letters and notebooks of poets, 
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A charming and delicately pointed novel of char- 
acter—with a dash of mystery—from the pen of a 
master. July 4. 12s. 6d. 





IMPORTANT 


Louis Golding 
GOOD-BYE TO ITHACA 


“With the practised hand of an experienced novelist, 
he evokes equally the mythical past and the topical 
present . . . It is not only fun he disseminates and 
distils, but beauty.” —Guy ramsey ( Daily Telegraph). 
“By far the best book Louis Golding has written.” 
S. P. B. MAIS (Oxford Mail). With 39 eee 
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If you liked The Egg and I, you'll love this. With 
very funny pictures by Starke. “‘Relates with much 
humour the experiences of a couple who went into 
The Trade.”’—JOsEPH TAGGART (Star). 12s. 6d. 
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“A fascinating picture of a bygone age in Canada’s 
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markable book.” —Newcastle Journal. “‘A wonder- 
ful book . . . one of the best adventures I have read.” 
Yorkshire E, Post. 34 illustrations, 15s. 
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novel of suspense.” —The Daily Mail. 9s. 6d, 
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**One of the most intelligent and original detection- 
cum-adventure story writers who have appeared 
since the war.” —C. P. SNOW. 9s. 6d. 
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An unusually tense detective novel set amid the 
scenic splendour of New Zealand’s tourists paradise. 
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Son by Adoption 


A story of seventy years ago 

MRS WHALLEY-TOOKER 
Se DAILY TELEGRAPH. ‘Delightful . . . a period piece 
(which) rings true. The background of country-house 
life, of Eton and Sandhurst, provides an enchanting 
picture.’ 
%& Time & Tipe. ‘A perfect Victorian-Edwardian period 
piece.” 12 


The Story of Australia 
A. G. L. SHAW 
An excellent, documented account of the opening up of a 
wild continent, from the first settlements and penal 
deportations down to the present day. 
Fully illustrated. 15/- 
é UNIFORM VOLUMES. The Story of England by William 
cElwee (15/-); The Story of South Africa by Leo 
Marquard (15/-) 
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A Classical Anthology 
selected and with translations by 
L.A. & R. W. L. WILDING 
A new anthology of Greek and Latin literature, ranging 
in time from Homer to Claudian. With a translation 
facing every page. 
3 SIR MAURICE BOWRA. “This is a book to be taken on 
holidays or kept by the bedside. . . . It contains some of 
the noblest words ever written by man and it brings them 
Once again into lives that need them and will gain from 
them an extraordinary delight.’ 18/- 


The Tree of Idleness 
LAWRENCE DURRELL 


A new collection of poems, the CHOICE of The Poetry 
Book Society. 8/6 


Selected Fables of La Fontaine 


translated by MARIANNE MOORE 
Enchanting new versions of many of the immortal 
Fables. 
3 JOHN HAYWARD, Sunday Times—‘Few can aspire to 
emulate Ezra Pound, the greatest living exponent of 
translated poetry, but Miss Marianne Moore is such a 
poet and such a translator. 10/6 
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would be more interesting than mere assumptions—even th. 
assumptions of a very learned man who loves poetry. Perhaps 
he has the noble fault of loving poetry too much; he ig gg. 
tainly very credulous where the assertions of poets are ¢op. 
cerned. He tells us, for example, that, for Horace, ‘poeticg) 
inspiration is an occasion for Dionysiac joy,’ and that Hotage 
takes us ‘into the secrets of his poetic being’ in his lines aboy 
the Bacchic frenzy: 
Euhoe, recenti mens trepidat metu 
plenoque Bacchi pectore turbidum 
letatur; Euhoe parce Liber, 
parce gravi metuende thyrso. 
of which he quotes Sir Edward Marsh’s translation: 
Still reels my mind with joy and holy fear, 
Still throbs my heart with presence of the God; 
I faint, 1 tremble—mighty Liber, hear! 
Spare me the terrors of thy rod. 

With all the great respect which is due to Sir Maurice Bowra 
in such a matter, it is also possible to feel that Horace was 
simply putting on some highly traditional airs and that these 
frigid vers calculés are evidence against the very assertion 
which they make. But Horace is artistically infallible in the 
eyes of this admirer: ‘His words, chosen with unfailing care 
and insight, are always fresh and alluring, and the result never 
looks laborious.’ 

The criticism which results from ‘the maximum response 
which maximum attention can give-—Mr. R. P. Blackmur’s 
well-known words—is often a pretty grim thing. Critics who 
remind us that the reading of poetry is a civilised pleasure— 
and not just a gruelling spell of service in the ambiguity- 
squad—are rare enough today. So are critics who write plainly 
and modestly and keep their tempers. On these grounds we 
have reason to be grateful to Sir Maurice Bowra, and to hope 
for more of his far-flung essays. The ‘relaxed’ school of 
criticism has its limitations, as the ‘tense’ school has its 
excesses; in either school we are apt to wish for the methods 
of the other. Yet the best members of both schools have some- 
thing in common: the combination of curiosity and taste 
which finds for us things we should not have found by 
ourselves. 


There’s Something about 
a Soldier 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


R. EVELYN WAUGH is continuing to check that 
M farcical vein which founded his reputation, and upon 

which, even now, his status as a novelist may well 
seem to depend. It is true that his other, more serious, vein 
produced his best novel, A Handful of Dust, and was going 
to produce,an even better one, as can be seen from the frag- 
ments published as Work Suspended; it also produced his 
worst, Brideshead Revisited. Here there were symptoms of 
radical decline so numerous and appalling that prognosis 
almost broke down: could the author of Decline and Fall 
really be going to turn into a kind of storm-trooper from the 
Sixth at Downside with nothing to offer his audience but a 
universal grudge and invocations of a fanciful past? The 
story Love Among the Ruins upheld this reading with a 
fidelity which, in such small space, put a strain on belief. 
With the publication of Officers and Gentlemen,* in spite of 
thc ominous overtones of the title, it is clear that that danger 
has passed. The angry bitterness, at any rate, has cooled; the 


* OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and 
Hall, 12s. 6d.) 
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tones of denunciation, though still to be heard, are sad rather 
than hectoring; a great deal of the baronial wrought-iron, on 
which one was always barking one’s shins at Brideshead, has 
been torn down. Even farce, in the shape of a ludicrous com- 
mando raid which succeeds for every possible wrong reason, 
is given a mild outing. 

* * 7 


The main ingredients of the story are soon described. Guy 
Crouchback, the hero of Men at Arms,* arrives home from 
West Africa with a small military black mark which, as with 
all Mr. Waugh’s characters, is undeserved. His subsequent 
adventures chiefly concern service with the Halberdiers, his 
regiment, and with the Commandos, either on the Isle of 
Mugg (near Rum), in the Middle East or in Crete. There are 
subsidiary matters involving the disposal of a quantity of 
‘gear’ belonging to Apthorpe, a deceased brother-officer, an 
encounter with a crazed Scottish Nationalist and a demolition- 
maniac, going to confession, and so on. Much of the book 
centres on other characters: the shady Trimmer of Men at 
Arms reappears as a lieutenant of ‘the Jocks,’ has a brief 
affair with Guy’s ex-wife, and is the leader, in a devious sense, 
of the commando raid referred to; a brigade major called 
Fido Hound cracks up in Crete; there is an old colonel named 
Jumbo, a lunatic dietitian named Glendening-Rees, an intel- 
lectual corporal-major whose name doesn’t matter. At the 
end of it all Guy is back with the Halberdiers under training. 

* * * 


If the above elements seem discursive and episodic, then 
they have been truly rendered. The continuation of this saga 
promised us by Mr. Waugh may perhaps pull them together, 
but it seems more likely that his plan, like most large-scale 
plans, countenances a good deal of irrelevance, of including 
matters which are to justify themselves. I hardly think that 
this is decisively achieved here. A great deal of what is 
obviously offered as comedy is not quite funny enough to be 
that, however promising it may sound in summary. Even 
during life, Apthorpe was a bit of a bore with his silly field 
latrine and his aunts, and his shade hangs heavily over the 
early stages of this volume: the mystery of his ‘gear’ is not 
worth solving. The other eccentrics we meet are like him in 
being models of dull conformity, or alternatively models of 
cardboard and paste, compared with someone like Colonel 
Blount of Vile Bodies. And the war scenes in Crete, though 
rendered vividly and sympathetically enough, are no better, 
and in places a good deal less passionately realised, than the 
war scenes of quite a few younger novelists who have not yet 
hit the headlines of the Sunday book-pages: Mr. Alexander 
Baron is the obvious example. At one point—the beginning 
of Fido Hound’s crack-up—it does look as if we are in for a 
dose of that disconcerting blend of the funny, the horrific and 


the pitiful which is Mr. Waugh’s distinctive contribution to | 
the repertory of literary effects. But this episode is typical | 


of the rest of this book, and its predecessor, in that the humour 
is purely decorative, a stray effect, not something which em- 
bodies the author’s whole intention. 

A ruder way of putting this would be to say that Mr. Waugh 
is unwilling—I cannot believe that he is unable—to chance 
his arm and have a go and lay us in the aisles. The reason 


is not far to seek. If one is really going to satirise army life, | 


in all its confusion and arbitrariness, then sooner or later 
one has got to start satirising the army itself, which contains 
in its nature confusion and arbitrariness just as much as order 





and custom. Mr. Waugh’s attitude to the army is much too | 


* MEN AT Arms. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. Now 
available at 12s. 6d.) 
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Mirage in 
the Arctic 


EJNAR MIKKELSEN 


‘Mr. Mikkelsen was a hero of peace who as a youth 
$0 years ago found the news that land had been 
sighted in the Beaufort Sea, between North Alaska 
and Canada, too great a temptation for his appetite 
for searching for the unknown. In this exciting book 
he recalls vividly the appalling hardships and setbacks 
which were suffered.’ YORKSHIRE POST 
*A tale of great adventure and endeavour.’ THE FIELD 


‘The expedition was arduous and nearly ended in 
disaster, but it took the author incidentally into the 
Klondyke at the fantastic time of the gold boom.’ 

Illustrated 183s. V. S. PRITCHETT 


* 


The Tall Dark Man 
ANNE CHAMBERLAIN 


‘From herschoolroom win- 
dow an American school- 
girl sces a man stabbed to 
death by his companion, a 
tall dark fellow. There is 
terror,suspense,and mount- 
ing excitement, and theend- 
ing is bothasatisfactionand 
a relief. An excellent piece 
of story-telling, it is also 
a shrewd and sympathetic 
study of a child’s mind. No 
normally constituted reader will be able to put it 
down until the end is reached.’ GerALD BULLETT 





‘A taut little psychological thriller from the hard 
clear world of the States.’ TIME & TIDE 


10s. 6d. 


Recommended by the Book Socic ty 


* 


Now in the Mariners Library 


The Riddle 
of the Sands 


ERSKINE CHILDERS 


‘No yachting novel has yet appeared to compare 
wit The Riddle of the Sands.’ 
Maps, 10s. 6d. 


GLASGOW EVENING NEWS 


P, RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
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A reissue of Sacheverell Sitwell’s well-known biography of 
Liszt which has been out of print for some years. This new 
edition, which is entirely reset, has been revised by the 
author, who has contributed a new long Introduction; it 
also has 14 pages of completely new illustrations. This is 
the best study that has appeared of Liszt and is an outstand- 
ing biography of a man who had, beyond any doubt, 
the most picturesque career of any of the great composers, 
but it will appeal to a far wider audience than the music 
lover. 30/= net. 


Scottish Poetry: 
A CRITICAL SURVEY 


Edited by JAMES KINSLEY 


A survey of Scottish poetry which takes account of modern 
scholarship, and extends beyond the Union, or Burns, or 
Scott, to our own time, has long been needed by both the 
professional student and the literary public. This book 
consists of a series of independently written essays in 
historical sequence which provide a critical assessment of 
Scotland’s best poets in their cultural context. There is an 
abundance of illustrative quotation from poetry which is 


unfamiliar or difficult of access. 30/= net. 


Salt in their Blood 


THE LIVES OF THE FAMOUS DUTCH ADMIRALS 


by FRANCIS VERE 


For one hundred years the Dutch fleet kept the freedom of 
the seas for their country, fighting impossible battles, 
winning by superb seamanship and a dogged refusal to be 
beaten. The seventeenth century saw some of the greatest 
admirals of all time fighting first the Spaniards, then the 
English and the French. This book is a thrilling account 
of the incredible battles in which they engaged and of the 
men who led their puny ships to victory time and again 
against overwhelming odds. 


8 pp. half-tone illustrations, colour frontis. 18/- set. 


The Cruiser 


by WARREN TUTE 


A magnificent novel of the life and death of a fighting ship 
and of the men who sailed in her. It will appeal particularly 
to all who are, or have been, connected with the Royai 
Navy, and to their families, for the remarkably detailed 
picture which it provides of life aboard a cruiser in peace 
and war. 382 pp. 15/= net. 


Reprinted twice before publication. 
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serious to permit that. Although it is often risky to assume 
that a novelist shares his hero’s feelings, Mr. Waugh partic. 
pates in Guy Crouchback’s cause with an intensity which 
recalls the effect of complete fusion in Brideshead Revisited, 
If Guy’s standards are too high for the modern world, they 
share this feature, it is implied, with every other kind of 
traditional (i.e., real) standard, and these days a lack of 
worldly wisdom, even a degree of naivety, can only be admir. 
able. The two volumes are certainly packed with inferential 
approval for every kind of regimental usage, ceremonial and 
idiosyncrasy: the almost fanatically exclusive. Corps of 
Halberdiers seem to spend most of their working day showing 
how differently they do things from other units. Some of al] 
this will draw an embarrassed grin, as when we hear of new 
subalterns being sconced for mismanagement of the snuff 
engine after dinner in Mess; others will arouse mild incredv- 
lity, such as the discovery that the frightful Brigadier Ritchie. 
Hook, with his taste for decapitating enemy sentries, is not 
to be taken as the caricature of the ‘mad major’ type he seemed 
at first, but is a figure we are expected to admire. Admirable 
as a soldier he may perhaps be, though he conspicuously lacks 
that consideration for subordinates which, so I was taught, is 
an indispensable mark of the good officer; admirable as a 
person he certainly is not. 

Reverence for the army is to be expected from a Waugh 
hero who derives from Tony Last and Captain Ryder rather 
than from Basil Seal. At odds with the modern world, longing 
for the certainties of a past age which are preserved chiefly 
in the public school, bitterly romantic or, in Mr. Donat 
O’Donnell’s expressive phrase, neo-Jacobite, the Crouchbacks 
and Ryders find in the army not only the stability they crave 
but a macrocosm of the world of school and a church-militant 
as well. Both by image and by direct parallel the traditional, 
ritualistic and hierarchical aspects of army life and organisa- 
tion get rubbed in. It is again no more than natural that actual 
combat, which disturbs this stasis, should be the field in which 
Guy’s disillusionment is worked out, and that his crusading 
zeal, his feeling of having taken up arms against the Modern 
Age—all this is urged with complete literalness—should 
wither before the harsh and inconvenient realities of war-time 
diplomacy. A man to whom Italian Fascism was merely ‘a 
rough improvisation,’ for whom it was Nazi participation that 
‘dishonoured the cause of Spain,’ who was much more angry 
at the Russian invasion of Poland than the German, is going 
to take some knocks when June 22, 1941, comes along and 
England is ‘led blundering into dishonour.’ He is also a man 
with whom few, I hope, will want to identify themselves. 


Crouchback is really a terrible fellow. He has none of the 
unpleasant vigour of Ryder, and compared with Tony Last his 
dream is a pipe-dream, his sufferings would be deserved if 
they were not so unreal. | suppose he may pull round a bit in 
later volumes, but he will have to pull round a lot to efface 
the memory of that scene in Men at Arms, as remarkable in 
its way as anything in recent fiction, where he tries to seduce 
his ex-wife in the flush of the discovery that theologically he 
would be committing no sin. If Mr. Waugh had set out with 
the intention of discrediting him for good and all, he could 
not have done it more skilfully. The wife says, on discovering 
the set-up: ‘I thought you’d chosen me specially, and by God 
you had. Because I was the only woman in the whole world 
your priests would let you go to bed with,’ and she adds with 
truth and finality: “You wet, smug, obscene, pompous, sex- 
less lunatic pig.’ The next day Guy looks to Apthorpe to 
‘bear him away to the far gardens of fantasy,’ as well he might. 
They are the only place where he can live. 
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| implied earlier that an important difference between these 
two books and what preceded them lies in a toning-down or 
cutting-out of elements previously present. The trouble is that 
the new elements are, in comparison, thin, neutral and private. 
The next novel in the series will show whether Mr. Waugh’s 
invention is really impaired. When I think of Decline and Fall, | 
Vile Bodies, A Handful of Dust and Werk Suspended I can- | 
not believe that it is. | 


Homosexuality : 
The Christian View 


By THE BISHOP OF LONDON 


T is significant that the two latest books* on this most 

distressing of human frailties should be written, the one | 

by a doctor, the other by a parson. Both are able to | 
throw new light on the subject from the standpoint of their | 
special studies. Both possess the wisely sceptical mind of the | 
true researcher and both are able to correct the sometimes 
amazing assertions of accepted authorities. 

Only once does Mr. West appear to display undue credulity, 
and that is when he accepts without question Margaret Mead’s 
highly coloured account of primitive Samoan society. Mr. 
Bailey can show without difficulty how unscientific in his own 
particular field are the assumptions of people like Havelock 
Ellis, Westermarck and Kinsey. : 

Mr. West’s is the more generalised study. He cxamines the | 
basic facts of the situation and inquires into cause and cure. 
He does not accept the modern sharp distinction between the 
invert and the pervert. He does not believe that children are 
born with the sex instinct specifically directed to one sex or 
the other. Exclusive preference for the opposite sex is an 
acquired trait: the homosexual has failed to develop it owing 
to some abnormal inhibition which can often be traced to 
psychological causes in early life. The term ‘invert’ should 
therefore be avoided and the true homosexual should be 
regarded as a person who has fallen into deviant habits as a 
result of anxieties and hindrances in the course of hetero- 
sexual development. 

As he rejects heredity, so also Mr. West rejects the glandular 
theory. If the trouble were due to endocrine factors there 
would be little hope of cure. Since, however, psychological 
conditioning is the main cause, there is some hope in psycho- 
analysis. It is admitted, however, that no amount of mental 
hygiene is likely to eradicate the evil entirely. The aid offered 
by religion is not discarded, but the author has not fully | 
recognised the tremendous claim made by religion that, given | 
a willing subject, it can provide all the power needed to over- 
come temptation. 

The clerical thesis is more highly specialised. It is con- 
cerned to defend the Church against the charge that ecclesias- 
tical prejudice has been mainly responsible for the harsh 
attitude against the male offender. In nearly thirty closely 
reasoned pages Dr. Bailey rejects the traditional interpretation 
of the Sodom story. If we are inclined ta regard that as a 
piece of special pleading, we shall probably be compelled to 
accept the rest of his argument in favour of the comparative 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Problem 
of the Picts 


edited by F. T. WAINWRIGHT An authoritative contribution, 
each chapter by an expert, on the never-ending discussion 
about the Picts—their life, language, Lackground, and what 
finally became of them. 

ilustrated 21s 


| The Isle of 
Lewis and Harris 


A Study in British Communitv 


by ARTHUR GEDDES The island provides a unique microcosm 
tor a survey of the British Isles; economic and agricultural! 
change already absorbed into mainland life are only now 
affecting the island. 

Edinburgh University Press j 


Allegory and 
Courtesy in Spenser 


A Chinese View 


hy H-C., CHANG Spenser’s treatment of allegory, his theory 0! 
courtesy, as interpreted by a Chinese scholar with a profound 
knowledge of the Renaissance attitude and also the Chinese 
equivalent. 

Ldinburgh University Press 18 


The Dark Ages 


by W. P. KER The centenary of the author’s birth this August 
affords an opportunity of reissuing this great history of Euro 
pean literature from the fifth century to the Renaissance, 
hailed on publication as a work of genius. 15 


The Letters of 
John of Salisbury 


Volume 1: The Early Letters 
text by W. J. MILLOR, edited by H. E. BUTLER and 
C. N. L. BROOKE These letters covering the time of anarchy 
caused by the Civil War between Stephen and Matilda, 
nominally written by Archbishop Theobald, all bear the 
imprint of John of Salisbury’s lively genius, 
Nelson’s Medieval Texts 





A History of India 


br J. C. POWELL-PRICE From the earliest times to the present. 
‘The author’, says The Listener of this comprehensive history, 
‘handles his complex subject with a clarity and precision 
which enables the general reader to find his way through the 
maze of dynasties and races.” 
Illustrations and maps 
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published 42s 
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by Sir Charles Petrie 


The story of the world’s leading political club, 
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only on the development of the Conservative Party 
machine, but on the changing customs and manners 
of the period. 

‘Fascinating ...an important contribution to politi- 
cal history since 1832.” SIR WILLIAM MABANE 


(Sunday Times) 


**A gold mine of revealing anecdotage.”’” THE TIMES 


(Illustrated, 30/- net) 


THE WOMAN WITHIN 


by Ellen Glasgow 


‘An admirable book . . . one of the most fascinating 
of autobiographies.” HOWARD SPRING 


21/- net) (Country Life 
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STORIES 


edited by W. J. Strachan 


“Impressively illustrates the variety of Italian 
talent.” THE OBSERVER 
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‘Has the stuff of life in it. It's quite remarkable 


how fresh and truthful she is.” STEVIE SMITH 
(12/6 net) (The Observer) 
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MARGOT BENNETT 


THE MAN WHO DIDN'T FLY 


A brilliant new thriller by the author of The 
Widow of Bath. 
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ation and the unexpected phrase; her characters are 
beautifully observed and presented.” TIME & TIDE 
“One of the brightest stars .. . her characters are 
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(10/6 ne : (Sunday Times) 
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leniency of the Church as contrasted with the severity of ciyjj 
penalties. As a piece of historical investigation this is far the 
ablest discussion we have yet seen, and is a model of the way ip 
which such an inquiry should be conducted. 


In their suggestions as to changes in the existing law, both books 
agree (a) that female homosexuality should be dealt with on the 
same terms as male, (6) that the private conduct of consenting 
adults should be removed from the list of indictable crimes, and 
(c) that an ‘age of consent’ should be fixed by law. Whatever may 
be thought of these proposals, it is certain that the two books 
have placed the whole discussion on a new level, and that they 
will have to be taken into careful consideration by those who at 
the moment have the subject under review. 


Craftsmen Talk 


MODERN HISTORIANS AND THE STUDY OF History. By F. M, 
Powicke. (Odham’s Press, 16s.) 


THERE is no such delicious talk as the talk of craftsmen when 
they meet to tell each other about the work they have in hand 
and the materials and tools they are using, and the new discoveries 
of their trade and the good rules their masters taught them in 
days long ago when they were apprentices. Sir Maurice Powicke 
talks in these papers of his apprenticeship in the Manchester of 
Tout and Tait and Little, in the years when Maitland was still 
the grand master of the guild of historians. When Tait reviewed 
Domesday Book and Beyond, Maitland wrote him a letter as from 
one craftsman to another—a reward for honest work more exhilar- 
ating to a young historian than any public recognition. It is the 
same now as it was in those days: the historian stands or falls 


| in reputation and in his own self-esteem by the judgement of his 


fellow-craftsmen; this is why journals like the English Historical 
Review, which laymen find intimidating and even repellent, 
represent the conscience of the guild. If the historian can write 
a great book, his stature is increased; but Leopold Delisle was ‘a 


| great historian who wrote no great history,’ Haskins was ‘his own 
| populariser,’ and Pirenne edited texts in preparation for the suc- 


cessive volumes of the Histoire de Belgique. The historian makes 
himself by mastering his materials. That is the foundation of his 
competence and integrity. 

Upon this foundation he builds his professional life—the life 
of authorship, of teaching, of deliberative and administrative work 
within the university and sometimes in the wider world beyond. 
Most of the masters whom Sir Maurice Powicke commemorates 
lived in more worlds than one. I have the feeling that they were 
broader men than most of us are today; they seemed to manage, 
somehow or other, to pack more variety of experience into the 
working day. Their teaching most certainly was broader than ours; 
Ward professed both History and English; Tout and Tait between 
them taught all ‘periods’ from the Tarquins to the Hohenzollerns. 
Their research work did not suffer; no more would ours, if we 


| taught with a wider sweep (as they still teach in Edinburgh). 


In this book, Sir Maurice shares with us his experience through- 
out a full half-century of learning, searching, writing, teaching. He 
prints or reprints each successive address or article as he first 
wrote it. From the historian’s point of view this is a good thing 
to do, for it reveals the movement of one man’s mind in relation 


| to the movement of thought and action in the community to which 


he belongs. There is something deeply reassuring in the very 


| limitations of a book like this. Many things have been shaken 


during the past half-century; but the foundations of academic 
integrity hold firm. Within the guild of historians there has been 
no lowering of standards and no breach of continuity. Some 
members of the guild are still at work on the origins of the English 


| parliament; others of us have discovered new problems which 


Sir Maurice himself does not always very much love. He does 
not, for example, love statistics; but those of us who have had to 
cope with them still feel ourselves bound by the rules of conscience 
and craftsmanship which he upholds. W. K. HANCOCK 
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Belief and Science 


SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. By C. A. Coulson. (O.U.P., 8s. 6d.) 
BELIEF AND UNBELIEF SiNcE 1850. By H. G. Wood. (C.U.P., 
12s. 6d.) 

BotH these authors began life as fellows of Cambridge colleges, | 
but in different generations. Dr. Wood, historian and theologian, 
was elected a fellow of Jesus in 1904, and was afterwards pro- 
fessor in Birmingham; while Dr. Coulson, mathematical physicist, 
became a fellow of Trinity in 1934, a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1950, and then professor at Oxford. To the difference in age and 
experience corresponds a certain difference in outlook and tem- | 
perament: Wood, brought up in the antipathetic atmosphere of 
Huxley and Haeckel, is learned, modest, and careful; while 
Coulson reminds one of Eddington in his unassertive and easy 
mastery of a great domain of science, and his conviction that he 
has something really fresh to say. He never regards himself as one 
of a company—the men of science—who are to be sharply dis- 
tinguished from another company—the theologians: rather he is 
himself a scientist and evangelist combined, and puts forward 
science as an essentially religious activity. 

Wood's purpose is to describe the changes in the English theo- 
logical atmosphere from the publication of Essays and Reviews 
in 1860 and Ecce Homo in 1865 through the work of Hort, 
Maurice, Dale and their successors down to Bertrand Russell, 
T. R. Glover and Albert Schweitzer, Continental writers are not 
neglected, chiefly those who, like Renan, were much read in 
English translations. It is a scholarly work, acute in its observa- 
tions, and lucidly written. One may, however, perhaps doubt 
whether the author’s keen, intellectual, religious mind altogether 
fits him for understanding the commonest type of unbelief, that 
which springs from having never been awakened to spiritual things. 

The difference between the writings of Wood and Coulson is not 
a mere matter of mode of presentation: it is rooted deeply in the 
essence of their plan. Wood's book, while it contains much that 
is new, may properly be called classical in its general character: 
whereas the modern Christian mathematical physicists, led by 
Eddington and Coulson, have in effect created an entirely new 
type of apologetic. 

The raw material of science is the set of experiences of the 
scientist recording the behaviour of physical objects: and his task 
is to devise models whereby this behaviour may be fitted to a 
pattern. Now it often happens that more than one set of concepts 
is needed to do justice to observed behaviour; for instance in the 
case of light, some of its properties are best described by the wave 
theory and others by the corpuscular theory. For two centuries 
men of science accepted the position with regard to the corpus- 
cular theory and the wave theory, that they are rival theories, the 
truth of one implying the falsity of the other. Only in the present 
century was it realised that, of two different conceptual patterns 
associated with substantially the same phenomenon, both accounts 
might be true, but valid within different frameworks: the two 
patterns must be regarded as being capable of harmonisation 
much as the different views received by one’s two eyes are com- 
bined stereoscopically into the three-dimensional concept of 
solidity, and this in spite of an apparent incompatibility of the | 
patterns. To this feature of physics the name of complementarity | 
was given by Nils Bohr; it represents a dualism, which must be 
accepted as an essential character of nature. Bohr showed that the 
dea could be extended to apply beyond physics, notably in re- 
solving the age-long controversy of metaphysics between deter- 
minism and free will. 

It does not actually require us to discard classical logic and 











replace it by a logic of a new kind; but it does bring to light logical 
possibilities that were unsuspected before the present century. 
The apologetic put forward by Coulson is closely linked with 
a further extension of Bohr’s principle of complementarity: 
religion, which is the total response of man w all his environment, 
cannot avoid acknowledging the dualism which was first recog- 
nised in physics; and the order of physical nature is one aspect of 





God showing Himself to His children; what they see and do when 
they study it is most intimately bound up with who He is, and what | 
they are. EDMUND WHITTAKER | 





LONGMANS 


SHAKA ZULU 





E. A. RITTER 


The history of Shaka, the ruthless conqueror who built an 
empire larger than Europe in the space of twelve years by 
means of “total war,”’ and who was yet in many ways an 
enlightened administrator, far in advance of his time and 
environment. The author was reared among Zulus, and has 
made a lifetime’s study of the Zulu Cesar. //lus. 21s. net 


THE GRAND CAPTAIN 
GERALD DE GAURY 


Colonel de Gaury provides the first full-length biography in 
English of Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordoba, the great military 
leader who served Queen Isabella so ardently and so well. 
Illus. August. 25s. net 


INDIA AT A GLANCE 


This is the most comprehensive and up-to-date work of 
reference on the new nation of India in all its aspects. J/lus, 
July 18th. 845, net 


CROSS PURPOSES IN 


‘WAGE POLICY 
R. G. HAWTREY 


The author of Towards the Rescue of Sterling now considers 
the burning topic of a wage policy to suit our contemporary 
economy. 7s. 6d. net 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
J. D. JUMP 


This addition to the ‘‘Men and Books” series is by the Senior 
Lecturer in English Literature at Manchester University. 
Illus. July (th. 10s. 6d. net 


Selected Poetical Works of 


GEORGE MEREDITH 
Edited by G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. 


Dr. Trevelyan has chosen and annotated this selection from 
the works of a poet who is the subject of a reviving interest 
today. July 11th. 12s. 6d. net 


THE DESPERATE ART 
JOHN ROSENBERG 


* |. it (the writing) is wonderfully evocative . . . there are in 
it the most strange and moving perceptions, and I must say 
the promise of something quite out of the common.”— 
Epwin Murr (Observer). Iilus. 12s. 6d. net 
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an ironic humour and related to a past about which 
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The life of Sir Percy FitzPatrick, a great South African 
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The New India 


INDIA: NEW PatTTEeRN. By Lady Hartog. (Allen and Unwin, 
12s. 6d.) 


CRESCENT AND GREEN. A Miscellany of Writings on Pakistan, 
(Cassell, 10s.) 


Two surprises seem commonly to await the returning traveller 
who knew India in ‘the old days’ from the official angle of vision 
(a wider angle than is sometimes supposed). One is to discover 
that the changeless land is changing swiftly—that the East is doing 
its own hustling; the other, to be charmed by friendliness, near- 
English ways and flattering survivals. The late Lady Hartog, who 
was in Dacca (now the capital of East Pakistan) when her hus- 
band was Vice-Chancellor of the University there, and subse- 
quently in Delhi from 1926 to 1930, resolved the apparent 
contradiction by concluding that the road of change points 
toward us rather than away from us. “This new India of adult 
suffrage, high income tax and estate duty, national savings weeks 
and flag days, is closer in spirit and in sympathy with the Britain 
of today than ever was the India of the past.’ 

This is not the whole picture, but it is worth a short book, 
and the ‘new pattern’—which does not go as deep as a new struc- 
ture—is, within the author’s limits, traced with great honesty and 
care for factual information. It extends, indeed, her two previous 
books, Living India and India in Outline, both of which were 
written with lecturers and lecture-audiences in mind. What is 
omitted from this account, finished just before Lady Hartog was 
killed in the Alps last summer, is of less concern to a reviewer 
than the fact that for the first time somebody has looked closely 
at the India of today (or, to be accurate, of 1953) with a con- 
suming interest in its great, if by no means adequate, range of 
public and voluntary social services. Between the obligatory 
fascinations of New Delhi and the new dams on the one hand, 
and Vinoba Bhave on the other, many swiftly moving observers 
miss the view of India which can be had from every town and 
many villages, where energy, intelligence, and often something 
more, are being devoted to piecemeal attacks on the refugee 
problem, family planning, cleaner milk supplies, the rescue of 
women and of the backward classes, and a hundred other social 
questions. As a delegate to the Silver Jubilee of the All-India 
Women’s Conference, Lady Hartog took every opportunity for 
this sort of investigation, staying only one night in an hotel during 
her tour. 

There is need for a book of these proportions about Pakistan. 
It would be unfair to criticise Crescent and Green for failing to 
supply it, since this miscellany is concerned to bring together 
articles by various hands on Pakistan’s history and culture. But 
it does sometimes seem as if our knowledge of what Pakistan 
is and will be is obscured by the effort to impress us with what 
it was before it was Pakistan. There are some interesting essays 
m this collection, notably Mr. A. S. Bokhari’s on ‘The Urdu 
Writer of Our Times.’ But can we not be trusted to believe in the 
existence of Pakistan without once more listening to Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler on Mohenjo-Daro? 

FRANCIS WATSON 


Review of Reviews 


READING the latest batch of monthlies and quarterlies I am 


| reminded of something Yeats said in his Reveries over Childhood 


and Youth: *\ had as many ideas as I have now, only I did not 
know how to choose from among them those that belonged to my 
life.” All the magazines which I have read are urgent, feverish with 
ideas about poetry, painting, science, philosophy, history, but 
none seems to have shaped a world or a system in which those 
ideas may find a place and a meaning. Such a state of affairs is 
perhaps healthy; at least there is no complacency in these dozens 
of articles, poems, stories, and most of the writers seem well aware 
that they are thrusting their work against almost universal doubt 
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and near despair. So that the act of writing itself seems to be an 
attempt at a gesture of hope. 

The May number of The London Magazine published a radio 
talk by André Maurois called “Last Words.’ This is an admirable 
piece—bare, outspoken and, when SO much now that is personal 
expresses itself obliquely, entirely direct. M. Maurois’s talk is 
deliberately affirmative. He rejoices because he needs ‘to construct 
something on which to rejoice.” 

The London Magazine maintains its reputation for eclecticism; 
it is continually interesting because one finds in évery number 
things one would not expect to see together. Thus the May issue 
includes three most interesting poems by a new writer, Sally 
Chilver, a nostalgic story written with great feeling by Philip 
Oakes, a beautiful poem called ‘The Return’ by Vernon Watkins, 
and some first-rate reviews by Philip Toynbee, Francis Wyndham 
and Louis MacNeice. The June number is also full of variety. I 
particularly liked Herbert Read's analysis of the Romantic Revo- 
lution and William Plomer’s ‘Coming to London.’ The latter is 
the first in a new series in which writers will describe their first, 
mainly literary, experiences in London, and it promises some fas- 
cinating things. The July number is notable for a fine short story 
by L. P. Hartley. 

The May and June issues of Encounter have been particularly 
exciting. This is a ranging magazine and because it is not restricted 
to literature but also takes in philosophy, current affairs, politics, 
history and all the arts, it always gives the reader the sense that 
he is being permitted countless forward and backward looks at 
ideas, countries and other men’s lives. It has a tone of ordered 
enthusiasm, which is something rare nowadays in magazines. The 
May number contains a brilliant essay on Erasmus by Hugh 
Trevor-Roper, a long article by Arthur Koestler, another most 
original piece of film criticism (this time on Marilyn Monroe) by 
David Sylvester, and what might almost be called a model review 
by Angus Wilson of Robert Penn Warren’s Night Rider. The June 
Encounter publishes the first lecture in a series called ‘A Marvel- 
lous Decade’ by the witty, learned and humane Isaiah Berlin. The 
book reviews are again informed and well written, and there is a 
most eloquent poem by Terence Tiller. 

Ideas abound, as one has come to expect, in the June Twentieth 
Century, which is a special Oxford number. By far the best con- 
tribution is, I think, the discussion on the prevailing analytic 
philosophy between Anthony Quinton, Iris Murdoch, Stuart 
Hampshire and Isaiah Berlin. The learning of all four is lively and 
articulate; opinions are urged, refuted, altered. Even though the 
subject is so abstruse the element of conversation is never lost; and, 
most important of all, there is no suggestion anywhere of ‘talking 
down.’ This piece, in fact, makes one seriously wonder whether the 
platonic dialogue might not be revived as a literary form. This 
Oxford number also contains the most intelligent comments I have 
ever come across on the problems of the university poet (and there 
has certainly been plenty of talk on that subject during the last 
two or three years) by A. Alvarez. 

Botteghe Oscure XV contains three almost noble poems by 
Edwin Muir. There is no other poet writing today who can so 
marvellously combine meditation with the grand manner. This 
ssue also has a remarkable poem about some flats near Naples 
by a young English writer, Paul West. Much young American 
poetic talent is also well represented. Botteghe Oscure is, as 
always, a splendid platform for the promising new writer, setting 
him as it does side by side not only with deservedly well-established 
English and American writers, but also with those of several other 
European countries. An immensely difficult job of editing is done 
with apparent ease by Princess Caetani. 

I should also like to mention Nimbus, Vol. 3, No. 1, for its 
timely assessment by David Wright of the work of Vernon Wat- 
kins. The Saltire Review, No. 4, from Edinburgh is both sane and 
lively and, as well as many articles, also prints good poems by 
Kenneth A. Wood and Norman MacCaig. From the USA there is 
a highly serious and perhaps rather worried number of Perspec- 


lives (No. 11), and a thoughtful, painstaking spring number of | 


The Kenyon Review. 





ELIZABETH JENNINGS | 
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Science Fiction 


THE CURRENTS OF SPACE. By Isaac Asimov. (Boardman, 9s, 64) 
HELLFLOWER. By George O. Smith. (Bodley Head, 9s. 6d.) 
ANGELO’s Moon. By Alec Brown. (Bodley Head, 9s. 6d.) 
Utopia 239. By Rex Gordon. (Heinemann, 9s. 6d.) 

Wuite Aucust. By John Boland. (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 


Mrs. SEAWARD’S SECRET WEAPON. By Leonard Wibberley. (Robert 
Hale, 9s. 6d.) 


ENGLISH science fiction has been very slow in developing. Many 
English writers have found it easier and more profitable to 
imitate America, though they have seldom been successful jn 
their aim. The native form, however, is beginning to emerge, It 
has, as yet, no really first-class exponents. It has all the national 
faults that might be expected. Nevertheless, for those who carry 
their patriotism into their reading, I can announce the gratifying 
news that, in this summer’s science fiction, or what I have seen 
of it, the English novels are far better than the American. 

Mr. Isaac Asimov’s The Currents of Space is, as one would 
expect of the author of J Robot, an exception to this statement, 
Mr. Asimov takes-us into distant time long after earth has become 
no more than an unimportant radio-active planet with a forgotten 
past. The story he tells of Varina, the economically vital colony 
planet of the despotic Empire of Sark, is a competent anti- 
totalitarian satire of the type in which Mr. Van der Vogt excels, 
The tension is well maintained, the political and economic con- 
flicts are plausible, the characters are better than the usual science- 
fiction cyphers. Indeed, Mr. Asimov aspires in this novel to 
introduce more varied characterisation than is usually found in 
this field, though the decadent tyrant Steen is a measure of his 
limitations in character-drawing; the portrait hardly goes beyond 
music-hall caricature of ‘pansies.’ On the whole, I regret Mr. 
Asimov’s pursuit of the human, political aspect of science fiction; 
his best work has lain in the field of fantasy kept very close to 
scientific theory. The Currents of Space has too much humanity 
and too little science. 

Most of the other American novels which I have read have not 
seemed to merit review in the Spectator. If I mention Mr. George 
O. Smith’s Hellflower, it is because he creates in masterly fashion 
the world of future commercial space pilots—raffish, sentimental, 
neurotically hearty, one-for-the-road wise guys. It all seems too 
sadly probable. The story, however, is little more than a brutal, 
smart-alec tale of dope-peddling, laid in an inter-stellar setting. 

The English novels by comparison seem respectable and adult. 
The trouble, of course, is that they are all a great deal too respec- 
table. The same depressing mist of gentility and ‘ever-so-niceness 
hangs about all English science fiction—an air of British Council 
and Home Service refinement that threatens to reduce their 
very considerable imaginative excellence and their sober intelli- 
gence to vapid nullity. 

Mr. Alec Brown’s Angelo’s Moon comes nearest to escaping 
this danger. This story of a post-atomic earth divided between 
the sensible and scientific, who have created a highly technical, 
totalitarian, subterranean kingdom, and the anti-mechanistic 
humanists, who have remained above ground, is excellent adven- 
ture as well as intelligent political satire. Its protagonists on both 
sides are living characters; their story is a moving one. The con- 
clusion is neither conventionally anti-scientific nor conventionally 
anti-humanist. The revolt of the earth’s surface against its culti- 
vation and the consequent growth of vast weed forests that is the 
plot of the book is plausibly stated and very exciting. 

In Mr. Rex Gordon’s Utopia 239 everybody is extremely decent 
and clean-cut and straightforward. Selwyn Penderton, the young 
atomic researcher, is perhaps the most clean-cut; his girl friend, 
Mary Linz, is the nicest. As for her father, the old Austrian refugee 
physicist whose humanism has brought him into disrepute with 
security forces, his specialities are gemiitlichkeit and whimsical 
wisdom. It is almost as much a tribute to the present world that 
they wanted to leave it as it is to their hatred of reaction. They 
fly forward in time, and here Mr. Gordon suddenly becomes 4 
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far better science-fiction novelist than one expected, for Utopia 
939, where they land, is really a very ingenious and, on the whole, 
likeable sort of ideal state. Its easy anarchism, friendly promis- 
cuity, zoot-suit clothing and chic cocktail-bar furnishing promise 
a vulgarity and gaiety too often lacking in Utopia. At first the 
hero and his friends greet this new world with all the prudery 
and self-righteousness one has come to expect of them. Alas! it 
is net to last. They find nobility and highmindedness beneath the 
gay, bizarre exterior and decide to settle there among the philoso- 
pher doctors who rule it. The future, it seems, is not to escape the 
solemn priggishness which Mr. Gordon regards as virtue in the 
resent. 

or Utopia 239 smacks of progressive self-righteousness, Mr. 
John Boland’s White August has all the genteel, stiff-upper-lip 
decency of Central Office. England is covered by a snow-belt in 
August which threatens to destroy communication and life on 
the island. It becomes clear to the fine Prime Minister that the 
enemy (gentlemanliness forbids us to actually say Russia) is 
responsible. Our island, however, puts up a splendid fight and 
wins. Mr. Garrett, an older atomic researcher than the progressive 
Penderton, is as brave as he is brilliant. The Prime Minister's 
high wisdom works at full blast, the Navy is absolutely splendid, 
and so are the police; and so, too, are the Americans. The 

of the Opposition isn't up to much, but we can’t expect everything. 
A few villagers and miners run beserk when things go wrong, and 
some people try to emigrate. But all's well that ends well. If you 
were going to listen to a Home Service features programme of 
exactly this kind and your wireless set has broken down, you 
should read White August instead. 

Mrs. Seaward’s Secret Weapon is not really science fiction. It 
is a quietly amusing light novel about an elderly lady who, 
assisted by a Red Indian spirit, makes a solo flight across the 
Channel to photograph Hitler’s rocket installations. It is all clean 
British fun, but not unduly whimsical, and good deckchair 
reading. ANGUS WILSON 


Another Place 


TAKE AN ISLAND. By Anne Spearman. (Chatto and Windus, 
12s. 6d.) 
PorTAL TO PARADISE. By Cecil Roberts. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
20s.) 

Tuirty ACRES AND A Cow. By David Ensor. (Robert Hale, 15s.) 
Is it really an English characteristic that, more easily than other 
people, we can make ourselves at home in strange places, or, 
having been to and endured the far-flung region, we make it all 
sound effortless and even amusing by writing books about it? 
(Somewhere here are the elements of an equation that can be 
resolved only by a mathematician-cum-anthropologist-cum-pub- 
lisher.) All three authors bring some degree of sensitivity, and 
sensibility too, to their accounts of lives which began to be lived 
in strange patterns—and the autobiographical data revealed sug- 
gest that they might be as odd a trio as could be brought to any 
dinner-table to amuse and instruct through their conversation. 

Anne Spearman suddenly gets a message from her husband, 
starting a new engineering job in Venezuela, bidding her pack her 
bags (in Chile) and bring her family to live on an island in the 
Caroni River, near its junction with the Orinoco. The substance 
of her story could hardly be more ordinary—the day-by-day 
chores of building and running a temporary house in a semi- 
tropical place—but she writes smoothly and undramatically and 
with so obvious a zest for coping with, and thoroughly enjoying, 
both rough and smooth, that her book manages to tell a great deal 
about life in the backwoods of Venezuela. Her friends, neigh- 
bours, servants and the nearest shopkeepers, construction workers 
and other forms of interesting life are presented to us, we feel, 
exactly as she saw, felt about, and valued them. She calmly deals 
with domestic crises, runaway boats, three growing sons, tropical 
rainstorms, scorpions, snakes, with boundless common sense—and 
in a way that persuades us that it was all enjoyable because it was 
novel, exciting in its modest way, and worth telling about. 

Mr. Roberts, after a successful career as a writer, decided to 





ALDOUS HUXLEY 
The Genius and the Goddess 


‘Those who have been despairing over the decline 
of the novel may here find encouragement . . . the 
most perfect imaginative work that Mr. Huxley 
has yet given us: simple, complete and moving.’ 
EDWIN MUIR Ts 6d 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 
A Fable 


Awarded the Pulitzer Prize for Literature 1955 
‘My attention was held as it has not been since I 
first read All Quiet on the Western Front.’ s. P. B. MAIS 


‘A work of great profundity and originality such as 
no one else could have written.” Yorkshire Post 15s 


PAR LAGERKVIST 
The Marriage Feast 


A collection of stories by the Nobel Prize Winner 
and author of Barrabbas. 

‘The author’s gift for penetrating beneath the 
surface of slight events is beautifully displayed in 
these luminous stories . . . a translation for which 
we should be grateful.’ Times 12s 6d 


ANN BRIDGE 


Portrait of My Mother 


An English novelist explores her American mother’s 
life and times in New Orleans. 


‘A Deep South biography of vivid interest.’ Star 
Illustrated, 15s 


PATRICK ANDERSON 
Snake Wine 


‘Extremely readable ... conspicuously gifted ... 
every part of it is gripping.’ RAYMOND MORTIMER 
‘An honest book, delicately, even beautifully told 
. .. it succeeds, better than anywhere else I know, 
in setting down the special beauty and strength and 


strangeness of a place like Singapore.’ patrick 
O”DONOVAN Illustrated, 16s 


ANNE SPEARMAN 
Take an Island 


‘Mrs. Spearman lived with her South American 
husband and her three children on an island in the 
Orinoco river. She revelled in this prolonged 
picnic and makes good reading of it.’ Times 


‘An out-of-this-world account. . . quite delightful.’ 
Star Illustrated, 12s 6d 
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Che les Loch Mowat 


BRITAIN BETWEEN THE WARS. 
1918-1940 


In this, the first full-length account of the history of 
Great Britain between the two world wars, the treatment 
is partly narrative, partly analytical. Against the back- 
ground of political and diplomatic history the ideas 
and influences at work in politics and in society are 
examined. Among the several themes are the industrial 
unrest and depression of the troubled post-war years, 
the social consequences of unemployment and the 
advances in social legislation, education and technology. 
Book Society Recommendation 30s 





G. E. R. Gedye 


INTRODUCING AUSTRIA 


‘an up-to-date, eminently practical book, full of sense. 
It is just the book to take on a motor trip or to consult 
carefully before starting on an Austrian holiday this 
year.” (Time & Tide) 

Illustrated 18s 





Wyndham Lewis 


THE LION AND THE FOX 


For some years this vigorous and stimulating book on 
‘The Role of the Hero in the plays of Shakespeare’ has 
been out of print, and it now makes a welcome reappear- 
ance. T. S. Eliot wrote in an essay on the book: ‘In any 
case, it contains the most revelatory criticism of Timon, 
Troilus and Coriolanus, that I have read’,} 21s 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


J. R. Brown has edited this important new volume in 
the Arden Shakespeare series. 15s 





Josephine Bell 


HELL'S PAVEMENT 


The evil that can be wrought by good intentions is the 
theme of Josephine Bell’s new novel. Her central char- 
acter is Sally Fulton, capable hospital almoner, who 
learns that she had once wronged a worthless girl lab. 
assistant, a born delinquent. Her attempts to atone, her 
fight for the girl’s redemption, lead to an overwhelming 
obsession, and then, disaster. 12s 6d 
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fulfil a childhood ambition to have a ‘place of his own’ in } 
he acquired a handsome villa at Alassio and settled down to gy 
this account, which thoroughly combs history—ancient, recent 
modern—to build a vastly detailed picture of, seemingly, 
thing that was ever said and done on this part of the [taj 
Riviera. Mr. Roberts enjoys the world and has obviously en} 
stitching together this patchwork of reminiscence, le; 
snatches of gossip, anecdotes and philosophising. Of the 
authors he is the one professional and has made the most out, 
material which, by and large, is vicarious, not personal, experieng 
No tropical exoticism or Mediterranean atmospherics enteng 
into Mr. Ensor’s adventure; he was scarcely out of earshot, 
London during the period when he renounced the way of life 
which he had been brought up (the Law) and determinedly ay 
highly successfully turned himself into a farmer and stock-breede, 
The dull, ill-equipped cowman’s cottages in which he and his wife 
started their hard, laborious new life must have been as shocki 
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strange as Miss Spearman’s Venezuelan bungalows. His accouy 
dwells heavily on the technicalities of milking, silage, stock sal, 
etc., but is worth reading as clear evidence that anyone with guy, 
a passion for gruelling hard work, and a little bit of money, cy 
make a success of farming. He is, quite rightly, satisfied with his 
efforts, considering that he had got out of London (and out of his 
barrister’s robes) on strict doctor’s orders and turned himself into 
a leading stock-breeder inside six years. 

A. V. COTON 


Recent Poetry 


THE NIGHTFISHING. By W. S. Graham. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 
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My MANY-COATED Man. By Laurie Lee. (André Deutsch, 6s.) 
THE TREE OF IDLENESS. By Lawrence Durrell. (Faber, 8s. 6d.) 


Pepasus. By C.'A. Trypanis. (The School of Art, University of 
Reading, 5s.) 

IN a world where the poet has no universally accepted standards 
to which to refer, and where he is increasingly separated from th 
majority of his readers (if he has readers), there will naturally 
be a growing tendency for him to retreat into himself. And, since 
his interior world will necessarily be preoccupied by the problems 
of poetic creation, he will find himself writing poetry about poetry 
to the exclusion of other themes. The palmary example of this 
is Valéry, and it is by no means irrelevant to introduce his name 
here, since the long poem, “The Nightfishing,’ which gives its tit 
to W. S. Graham’s latest volume, is more like a northern Cimetiére 
marin than any English poem I can think of. What Mr. Graham 
has written is (so far as can be seen, for the poem is obscure)a 
meditation recounting the poetic recreation of experience, th 
experience being in this case a night fishing expedition to catch 
herring off the Scottish coast. And this recreation involves the 
poet’s death, the submersion of his own personality in the world 
he conjures up: 

To work at waking. Yet who wakes? 

Dream gives awake its look. My death 

Already has me clad anew. 

We'll move off in this changing grace. 

The moon keels and the harbour oil 

Looks at the sky through seven colours. 
Against this annihilation of personality is set the gain: first, the 
moment when the nets are dropped and then the hauling in of the 
herring. It is the clash between these different values that gives 
the poem its strangely sombre emotional tone and the sense of 
alienation that broods over the seascapes, of which it is largely 
composed. Only at the end of the poem do we find the poef's 
realisation that it is the creation of a poem out of experience thal 
is most precious to him, that is beyond death: 

Lie down and serve. Your death is past. 


There the fishing ground is richest. 
There contribute your sleight of cast. 


The rigged ship in its walls of glass 
Still further forms its perfect seas 
Locked in its past transparencies. 


I hope I have understood ‘The Nightfishing’ correctly, for it is 
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difficult poem, which gives up a little more of its meaning at every 
reading, and I believe it to be the critic’s job to venture his own 
interpretation. The more so in that this is poetry which will either 


I have a considerable impact on the reader or no impact at all. The 


main poem in this book (but the others have the same charac- 
teristics) is written in a style so personal and often so harsh that 
there can be no question of dissociating it from the work as a 
whole, You cannot like parts of Mr. Graham's poems; he is either 
a poet or nothing; I take him to be a poet, and the only caveat I 
should make is that the deeply personal nature of his themes must 
inevitably narrow the scope of his talent. Of the intensity of that 
talent there is no doubt: the power of the descriptive passages 
with their subtle alliteration and balance within the lines (the 
Old English line or half-line adapted to modern needs is Mr. 
Graham's habitual metre), as well as the quality of stillness he 
produces in his verse at moments of meditation, bear witness to 
it. The odd ugly word (illusioned, for example) evidently comes 
from a concern to make language fit. With its passionate 
introspection this book of poems is in one of the most constant 
traditions of English poetry. 

Descriptive also, but how different, is the poetry of Laurie Lee. 
The method seems to be to make a series of statements, in which 
disparates are connected by the bonds of mere syntax, and which 
are then combined into a poem purporting to describe some 
natural phenomenon. Thus: 

The mouldering atoms of the dark 

Blaze into morning air; 

The birdlike stars droop down and die, 

The starlike birds catch fire. 
This is a mild example, since, a /a rigueur, one can imagine a 
mouldering atom blazing and, if the stars are considered to be 








‘birdlike,’ there is a certain mad logic in calling the birds ‘star- 
like’ in the next line, but when Mr. Lee goes on in the next stanza 
but one: 

And my huge eye a chaos is 

Where molten worlds are born; 

Where floats the eagle’s flaming moon, 

And crows, like clinkers, burn; 
it is surely not carping to point out that the moon does not flame 
and that if crows were like burning clinkers, they would be red, 
not black. Even leaving aside the tumty-tum metre and the 
haphazard quality of the rhymes or assonances, this quite arbitrary 
choice of image and epithet (which is repeated in every poem in 
the book) reveals Mr. Lee for what he is: someone trying hard to 
be poetical. 

Different again from Mr. Graham is Lawrence Durrell. The 
best of the poems in his latest volume (and there are many good 
ones) are filled with the melancholy of the south. He is as much 
the poet of the Mediterranean as Mr. Graham is of northern seas, 
and the style in which he embodies his lucid and civilised intuitions 
isclassic in its careful regard for language: 

I shall die one day I suppose 

In this old Turkish house I inhabit: 

A ragged banana-leaf outside and here 

On the sill in a jam-jar a rock-rose. 
Ido not think it is belittling Mr. Durrell to call him civilised. His 
irony and his melancholy are those of a man who has lived a long 
time with old cultures, and his lack of ‘passionate intensity’ is 
almost a deliberate abstention, a choosing of the mean (his Greece, 
after all, is so different from that of Yeats). This volume gives 
great pleasure to read; Mr. Durrell has sought and achieved the 
perfection of which he was capable—always within the sensibility 
of the modern Englishman longing for olives and the sun. 

C. A. Trypanis also deals with Greece, but he deals with it as 
a Greek writing in English, and his central theme is the irony 
engendered by the contemplation of the history of that miraculous 
culture. To this extent his poems, many of which.were first pub- 
lished in the Spectator, resemble in their inspiration those of 
Cavafy, but his emphasis is rather different. There is not Cavafy’s 
Specific advocacy of a heroism of decadence, and the point of 
view seems to be that-of the islander rather than the Alexandrian 
(two of the best poems in the book are ‘Chios Revisited’ and 
Homecoming’). These poems have a tone of their own which, as 














A CURE FOR SERPENTS 
ALBERTO DENTI DI PIRAJNO 


Recommended by The Book Society 


‘A travel book that I can warmly recommend.’— 
PETER QUENNELL. ‘He tells us story after story with 
all the charm and resource of Scheherazade herself.’ 
—HAROLD NICOLSON. ‘Doctors who are good 
raconteurs make wonderful reading.’—cyriL CON- 
NOLLY. Illustrated. 16s 


TRIAL 
DON M. MANKIEWICZ 


Recommended by The Book Society 


‘Gripping and intensely interesting . . , a disturbing, 
angry and sensational novel . . . one very well worth 
reading.’—-ALAN MELVILLE. 128 6d 


SON OF A SMALLER HERO 
MORDECAI RICHLER 


Recommended by the Book Society 


‘Mr. Richler is clearly a novelist to be watched.’ 
MICHAEL SWAN, London Magazine, of Mr. Richler’s 
first novel, His second fully justifies this opinion. 
128 6d 


MAXIM LITVINOV 
NOTES FOR A JOURNAL 


Introduction by £. H, CARR. These notes cover the 
period 1926-45. July rgth, 18s 


FABULOUS MOGUL 
D. F. KARAKA 


The story of the Nizam of Hyderabad, set against 
the State’s history. Illustrated. July 12th. 15s 


BETWEEN LIBERATION 
AND LIBERTY 
KARL GRUBER 


The inside story of the events leading to Austria’s 
regained independence, by the man who was 
Foreign Minister 1945-53. July 29th. 18s 


NOT AT HOME 


JEAN DUCHE 
NICOLAS BENTLEY drew the pictures 


‘Does not claim to be anything except funny, but 
in that it certainly succeeds.’—The Times Lit. Supp. 
on I Said to My Wife, this book’s forerunner: equally 
true of this one. July 29th. 9s 6d 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 


Write for our list : 12-14 Carlisle Street, London W1 
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The Children of 


Kanchenjunga 
DAVID WILSON FLETCHER 


‘David Wilson Fletcher has written a most excellent 
account of life in the Himalayan foothills. He tells of the 
planter’s routine in a remote tea plantation in this strangely 
romantic land, and the simplicity of his narrative adds 
enormously to the effect.” Sphere Tilustrated 18s. 


A 
Stormy Spring 
ALICE ACLAND 


‘A subtle study of a mar- 
riage.’ PETER QUENNELL. ‘Polished 
and delicate (Times Literary Sup- 
plement). ‘Cannot fail to please’ 
(Times). ‘Civilised, light-handed 
and immensely readable. The most enjoyable feminine 
writing’ (Sunday Times). ‘Extremely good reading’ 
(Sphere) 12s. 6d. 


The Sun in Exile 
DYMPHNA CUSACK 


‘A serious investigation, in the form of briskly-handle: 
fiction, of the colour problem in this country. I found 
The Sun in Exile fascinating and instructive. Are things s« 
grim as they seem? This novel should spur us to find out.’ 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON (The Bookman) 12s. 6d 
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BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


The Blackboard 
Jungle 


EVAN HUNTER 


‘Those who read Michael Croft’s brilliant Spare the R 
may have been slightly shattered by his picture of life 
an English secondary modern school. But I can assure yo 
this is as nothing compared with the description of life i, 
a similar New York school given in The. Blackboard 
Jungle.’ DAVID HOLLOWAY (News Chronicle) 12s. 6d. 
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Its a Crime 


THE MAN IN THE MIDDLE. By David Wagoner. (Gollancz, 12s, 6 In spite 
DEAD OF SUMMER. By Dana Moseley. (The Bodley Head, 95, 6 — ‘ 
Tour DE Force, By Christianna Brand. (Michael Joseph, 12s, 6 Eosioce | 


Watson's Cuoice. By Gladys Mitchell. (Michael Joseph, 10s, 6d tive, Cake ? 
FATAL IN My Fasuion. By Pat McGerr. (Crime Club, 10s, 6diithe outback 
CAKE IN THE Hat Box. By Arthur Upfield. (Heinemann, 10s, §gto avenge 
THE Evi oF Time. By Evelyn Berckman. (Eyre and Spottiswoogdl townships : 
9s. 6d.) In The I 
THE retreat of the ‘serious’ novel from action, and more Partic derelict Ge 
larly melodramatic action, encourages the advance of the thrille dens and ; 
with literary pretensions. David Wagoner’s The Man in the Midd = : 
(‘the moral objective of the story is horror at the human si — 
tion . . . responsibility is its leading theme,’ according to thy 
publisher’s grandiloquent claim) makes an ambitious, capable an 
typically sombre addition to this somewhat equivocal genre. Th 
central character is an innocuous little Chicago railwaymar 
hunted by political gangsters upon whose intrigues he h 
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inadvertently stumbled, suspected by the police of murder, an Wind 
sustained during two days of distracted wandering by a forle WIN 
instinct for self-preservation. As a character, this much put-upo as 
individual exists mainly to be victimised; and it is perhaps becaus _ 
one can’t greatly care about his hero’s predicament that M HELEN BL 
Wagoner’s writing communicates something of a sense of straingj THE BLAC 
In spite of several effectively macabre and nightmarish inciden Love is 
the story falters under the weight of moral earnestness that j hw 
has, humourlessly, to carry. though w 
“a ’ not the le 

In Dead of Summer, also American and also apparently a firg same. Kic 
novel, crime in the more conventional sense again plays only a mino Resory S| 
part. The scene is a middle-western town during a heatwaye, th cerned, in 


characters—a half-wit, a hypochondriac and an amateur black have muc 
mailer among them—are for the most part a seedy, neurotic and quite dist 
discontented lot, and tensions build up towards the obligaton my sind 
climax of violence. The sullen, lowering heatwave atmosphert scope th 
imposes itself; and the story is cleverly, if rather disagreeably raises th: 
managed. The dustjacket, incidentally, misrepresents the tone of see tw 
the book, suggesting something altogether more lurid. , 


With Your de Force, a larkish and quite diverting affair, w4 The G 
are back on home ground. Murder cuts short a conducted tour 0 hopes i 
Italy, Inspector Cockerill, stubbornly distrustful of all thing ted far 
foreign, is on hand to rescue the stranded holidaymakers from there = 
the rigours of a Mediterranean island jail, and Miss Brand, who cage 
has kept most of the trumps up her sleeve, springs an outrageout pe Oo d 
and effective trick ending. This is detection by sleight of hand; th “°™NS. 
deliberately frivolous manner serves to distract attention, am = nt 
some quite valid clues are planted with a deceptive appearance ol "4 in 
nonchalance. Miss Brand’s over-skittish line in dialogue occa > - 
sionally grates a little, but for sheer artfulness in misdirecting thé j se 
reader Tour de Force falls not too far short of the Agatha Christi peona! 
standard. some es 

Watson's Choice also opens in spirited style, with the redoubl in Bu 
able Mrs. Bradley equipping herself for a dinner party at which ot 
the guests are to impersonate Sherlock Holmes characters. exactly 
cast promisingly includes a formidably eccentric baronet, a bub tunely 
fighter who is the baronet’s illegitimate son, and a reasonabi all 


facsimile of the Hound of the Baskervilles. But Miss Mitchell 
delays the murder of the baronet’s fiancée unconscionably, allow 
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199i ng her plot to become almost inextricably entangled during the 
process. Mrs. Bradley, going to work with Holmesian aplomb, 
’, erges from the fog of irrelevant detail with a plausible solution, 
Cy tine reader needs the persistence of Dr. Watson to keep up. 

Fatal in My Fashion is concerned .with Sarah-Anne, an 
4mazonian American model who inspires the leading Paris dress 
Hesigner to devise his ‘battle line’ collection (women are encouraged 
9 look ‘like ancient armoured knights’), and with Emily, her drab 
ut domineering half-sister. Emily gets her come-uppance in the 
rst chapter, being stabbed at the dress show while Sarah-Anne, 
oving with ‘leonine langour’ [sic], displays clothes ‘with nomen- 






protracted flashback, however, goes on to establish Emily as an 
: ncommonly unlovable character; and the style, decidedly over- 
dressed, has moments which splendidly suggest a Daisy Ashford 
Het loose among the fashion magazines. 
In spite of his leisurely methods, and the crushingly little 
~Bhomilies on the art of detection with which he overwhelms his 
 “Finferiors, there is something humane and rather likeable about 
KE Napoleon Bonaparte, the grandiosely named half-aborigine detec- 
. 6d tive. Cake in the Hat Box involves him in another case of crime in 
. 6d the outback, with ferocious competition from desert aborigines out 
(dato avenge a murdered tribesman. Descriptions of the remote 
sogat townships and sheepfarms have Mr. Upfield’s customary authority. 
In The Evil of Time, an American girl hunts for Nazi loot in a 
derelict German castle, all mouldering tapestries, overgrown gar- 
dens and crumbling statuary, and survives a brush with neo-Nazi 
ddl plotters: familiar material, an intrepid heroine, and a fair imitation 


, ic setting. 
itua Gothic . 


S. 6d 
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A New Novels 


hall Tat GENIUS AND THE Goppess. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and 
. Windus, 7s. 6d.) 
r Jue WIND BLOWETH WHERE IT LISTETH. By Paul-André Lesort. 
0 - . 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
Mg HELEN BLAKE. By Mervyn Jones. (Cape, 12s. 6d.) 
aing THE BLACK SHEEP. By Jacques Perry. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 
Love is one of those large words with so many meanings that 
though we each of us know what we mean when we use it we are 
ir 


no 


same. Kicked about till it had lost all precision, it still has no satis- 


i cerned, in One way or another, with love, this is not to say they 
Mf have much in common, because love in each case means something 
"§ guite distinct and different from the rest. Only one of them is, to 


Hlature drawn from theology, mythology and astronomy.’ A | 
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not the least bit sure that anyone else we are talking to means the | 


factory substitute, and if I say that all the week’s novels are con- | 


ME my mind, wholly successful; and this one is the most limited in 
4 scope, the least ambitious and built on the smallest scale—which 
IMM raises that old reviewer's problem of how to differentiate between 
OF those two incomparables, success and scale. 
Ee The Genius and the Goddess, being neither successful nor (one 
hopes at least) ambitious, hardly raises the problem at all, except 
«#0 so far as One Opens it with a certain hope and excitement. But 
there is only the spectacle of a slicked-up Mr. Huxley managing | 
§ *droitly that cumbersome form the interrupted soliloquy, with 


two old cronies, or rather one and an echo, talking through the 
evening about an old love affair. With the first words Mr. Huxley 
sticks his neck out, for he lays down a law and promptly breaks it. 
“The trouble with fiction,” said John Rivers, “is that it makes too 
much sense. Reality never makes sense.” ’ ‘The criterion of reality,’ 
he goes on to say, ‘is its intrinsic irrelevance.’ After that anti- 
fictional blast you expect at least a whiff of intrinsic irrelevance, 
some escape from a routine plot and hackneyed fictional charac- 
almost as stately as a minuet, a dance of force and counterforce 
exactly matched, action, reaction, and finally an accident as oppor- 


tunely placed to kill off unwanted characters as galloping con- 


genius is that old fictional favourite the half-wit intellectual. the 





f ters. But no: Mr. Huxley gives us a situation as contrived and | 


# sumption used to be, or, more recently, angina pectoris. The | 























A 
World 


O 


Our Own 


by 
G. M. GLASKIN 


‘This first novel by a young man from Western 
Australia comes to grips with what is real and 
immediate to a generation who went almost 
Straight from school into the recent war. Mr 
Glaskin is not the first novelist to write abou! 
‘readjustment’; but what is exceptional is the 
quality of his imaginative realism. He knows his 
characters—men and women returning from the 
wars—intimately; what they think about, how 
they earn their livings, how they feel when they 
are in love. A World of Our Own is a fine piece 
of work and Mr. Glaskin a young man of whom 
we shall hear more.” 

GLASGOW HERALD 


2d Large Printing 15/- 
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Forfezt 


by 
KAY FULLER 


Decorations by 
MICHAEL AYRTON 


A murder story of a very unusual kind. 


Just Out 8/6 


JAMES BARRIE 
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Something of Value 


a novel by 
ROBERT RUARK 


*It is a whale of a book, but not a word too long. I haven’t 
read anything for years that disturbed me so much. The tense- 
ness of the writing, its closely packed sequence of incident and 
character-drawing are beyond my praise.’—J. G. WILSON (Mana- 
ging Director of Bumpus)—one of the many enthusiastic letters 
received from booksellers. 18s. net 





Bismarck 


The Man and the Statesman 
A. J. P. TAYLOR 


* Mr. Taylor’s analytical powers are remarkable: it is his practi- 
cal common sense that renders his opinions on the past, the 
present and the future so interesting.’—sIR HAROLD NICOLSON 
Book Society Recommendation Illustrated 18s. net 


The Public Philosophy 


WALTER LIPPMANN 

*This is a book to be studied and taken to heart... . Few will 
not agree that it is frank and brave.’—ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
(Observer) 12s. 6d. 


A German Officer 


SERGE GROUSSARD 


‘In the best Maupassant tradition ... M. Groussard is the 
true novelist ... A rounded work of art.,—ANTHONY RHODES 
(Sunday Times) 10s. 6d. 


Sea of Glass 


DENNIS PARRY 


‘An uncommonly good writer.’—JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer) 
‘A work of considerable originality ... fresh, entertaining and 
i igent.’—The Listener 





Book Society Recommendation 12s. 6d. 
Enter Sir Robert 
ANGELA THIRKELL 

‘In her most delicious vein." —ELIZABETH BOWEN (Tatler) 
‘Wickedly witty."—The Listener 12s. 6d. 





To be published on July 14th 


The Selected 
Letters of Chekhov 


Edited by LILLIAN HELLMAN 


SIMENON 
Danger Ahead 


Comprising Red Lights and The Watchmaker of Everton 
and 12s. 6d. 


Maigret and the Young Girl 


2l1s. net 


9s. 6d. 
Captain Cut-Throat 
an historical novel by 
JOHN DICKSON CARR 10s. 6d. 
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absent-minded professor so brilliant he cannot tie his own hoy 
laces, the goddess that other fictional standby, the earth-m 
barmaid, beautiful and amused and sensual and unexacting» ang 
the pattern of their behaviour is mapped out by every fictiongl 
precedent till the car accident, relevant with a vengeance, sorts 
their destinies neatly out. The whole thing is far more readable 
far more amusing even, if that is what you want froma novel, than 
many of his earlier works; but Mr. Huxley looks to be just 
freewheeling on a well-oiled technique. 


M. Lesort, on the other hand, is not freewheeling for a mo 
but puffing uphill against almost impossible technical odds, Jy 
spite of this he has produced, in The Wind Bloweth where i, 
Listeth, a novel of great interest and above all of intense feeling, 
I have seldom met in fiction the enormity of love set down as itis 
in the early chapters, the way that, even out of the beloved’s 
presence, it pervades all thought and action, its quality that can be 
at once obsessive and ecstatic, even across years. But this pitch js 
almost impossible to sustain and because the first chapters are top 
moving, before one has warmed to the book's atmosphere enough 
to be fully moved, the rest is something of a declension. Briefly, 
it follows a young man’s search for religious faith, a search 
delayed by a radiance and a seeming sufficiency in his relationship 
with his wife that for years confuses the nature of his needs, The 
background is Paris in the Thirties, the climate left-wing, the social 
setting cramped by poverty. Ten years is a difficult time to span in 
a novel without some slackening of pace and interest, and, as well 
as an unwieldy length of time, M. Lesort has become entangled 
with an unwieldy amount of material; so that between the domes. 
tic life of Yves and Frangoise, which he handles with great beauty, 
and the larger political events of the day, he hesitates and at times 
even flounders. Yves’s progress towards Catholicism, too, though 
treated with understanding, is seen so much from the inside, bya 
man who knows only too intimately what he means, that I doubt 
if the uninitiated, and still less the religiously ignorant reader, 
would be able to follow it. Again, in criticising, that discrepancy 
between scale and achievement rankles: because this is a novel 
built on an impressive scale, but without the technical assurance 
needed to manceuvre the shifts between close-up and panorama, 
Antonia White’s translation is superb. 


Helen Blake is the small-scale success I mentioned earlier, an 
extremely credible and competent novel involving again a choice 
of outlook, The story is that of a Battle of Britain pilot’s return to 
life after twelve years, the marvellous boy now grown into a bald, 
stoutish man incapable—or so it appears—of coping with an adult 
world. His wife Helen, grown meantime from a WAAF in her 
teens to a career woman with a place in the world, with money, 
responsibilities, and above all a child, has to choose between life 
as she has grown to find it and some subterranean emotion dis- 
guised so effectively as pity that it hardly occurs to her to call it 
love. Mr. Jones does what novelists so seldom manage: he judges 
his own power and writes inside its limits. He has an almost 
classical capacity for building his single virtues into a whole, and 
on its modest level the book is masterly. 

Love in The Black Sheep is a more painful and also a more 
inadequate passion, one doomed from the start to failure: the 
love of a father for a monstrous child. Claud is a beautiful and 
attractive boy, apparently docile, affectionate, and intelligent; but 
he is born—if such a thing exists—the ‘criminal type.’ At four he 
has already convinced his mother of it; at twelve, an established 
bully, sadist, and blackmailer, he convinces his father. So far 90 
good; but then the father, basing his action on the dubious advice 
of a dream, decides to reform Claud through the benevolent in- 
fluence of nature, solitude, and life in the open air. He buys a 
property on a barren mountain, consisting of a house the owner 
describes as uninhabitable and miles of scrub; there he installs 
them for six years, with nothing but each other’s companionship. 
‘You will have to obey me in everything,’ he tells his son. ‘I will 
give you lessons, .. . Best of all, there is the isolation, the altitude! 
Oh, Claud!’ Not surprisingly, Claud gets fed up. He becomes 
leader of a village gang whose main activity is rape, tries to poison 
his father, and finally escapes to Paris to live his own life. The 
Black Sheep is an extremely moving book, full of the anguish of 
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Shoddy Kingdom 
Derrick Boothroyd 


Nelson Shaw, the hero of this novel, is a creation on the 
nd scale in the tradition of Arnold Bennett. From his 
earliest youth he makes the acquisition of ‘brass’ his sole 
aim in life. Only when his obsession brings him and those 
who love him face to face with utter ruin does it dawn on 
him that there may be other values in life. The story is set 
in the Heavy Woollen industry of the West Riding—the 
‘shoddy kingdom’ which is also the scene of the author’s 
humorous book and film, Value for Money. 128. 6d. 





New Books for Young Readers 


Introducing Handel 
Introducing Mozart 


Kitty Barne 


The first two volumes in a new series of lives of the great 
composers, by the author of those much-loved stories 
She Shall Have Music and Barbie, and the ever-green 
Listening to the Orchestra. Drawings by J. J. —— 

6s. eac 


Danger Rock 
Richard Armstrong 


‘One of the best books of its kind, I can recommend this 
book to all young people who like thrilling, but not improb- 
able, tales of sea adventure.’ The Seagoer. 

Illustrated by M. LESZCYZNSKI. 8s. 6d. 


The Treasure of the Mountain 


Patricia Brooks 


Camping life and climbing adventures in the Welsh 
mountains, stolen jewels, and a ‘red-handed’ arrest provide 
the theme of this thrilling story. Colour frontispiece and 
line drawings by CHRISTOPHER BROOKS. gs. 6d. 


Dry River Farm 
W. M. Levick 


Authentic adventure story of My life for children 
on a South African orange farm. Full-colour frontispiece 
and line drawings by MICHAEL ROSS. 8s. 6d 


The Prize Winner and 
Other Stories 


Kate Floyd Morton 


Delightful stories of animal intelligence and fidelity, which 
animal lovers of all ages will enjoy. With eight pages of 
photographs. 8s. 6d. 


Wild Goose Saboteur 
Arthur Catherall 


A ag longshore adventure involving six bird-watching 
Queen’s Scouts in dark doings at a West Coast shipyard. 
Illustrated by KENNETH BROOKES. gs. 6d. 


Dents, 10 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2, will send to all 
interested their new Children’s Book Catalogue. 





























VENTURES IN 
DIPLOMACY 


William Phillips 


Forty years of American diplomatic service giving intimate 
glimpses of foreign policy in the making in the Far East, the 
Near East, and Europe. The author rounded off his invaluable 
service by acting finally as General Eisenhower's politica! 
adviser at S.H.A.E.F. 

Iustrated, 21s, net 


THE NARROW 
SMILE 


Peter Mayne 


Author of “ The Alleys of Marrakesh ” 
“ He always excites the reader’s sympathy. The Narrow Smile 
is, more than anything else, an account of the values and 
vicissitudes of friendship. This provides both its unity and the 
emotional force which makes it so compelling a book. Mr. 
Mayne displays a total response to experience which, combined 
with his other more obvious qualities, must place him among 
our foremost contemporary travel-writers.”—The Times. 
Illustrated 18s. net 


THE CRETAN 
RUNNER 


George Psychoundakis 
Translated by Patrick Leigh Fermor 


“ The book has at once the calm of-a race which takes it for 
granted that life is full of death, and the excitement ef a fighter 
who wildly = his own share in the dangerous business.” — 
The Sunday Times. 

“ Even to compete in such a well-trodden field, any fresh volume 
on the subject would need to be exceptional. The Cretan 
Runner not only competes but transcends; it is not exceptional 
it is unique.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

Illustrated 18s. net 


A KEY TO 
OLD HOUSES 


Hampden Gordon 


For the reader who is attracted by old houses and who would 
welcome a simple and lucid account of the so-called * Period ” 
styles, and the place of the famous architects, garden-designers 
and craftsmen in the evolution of the English home. 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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The Adventures of an Anthropologist 


The Track of Man 


Henry Field 


“Stuffed with all manner of good things. . . I read the 
book (448 pp.) in one night.”—Birmingham Post. 
“Dr. Field has a fascinating story to tell.”— Newcastle 
Journal, “Entertaining and informative.”—Sunday 
Times. Illustrated. 21s. 





Keystone Cops... Bathing Beauties... 


King of Comedy 


Mack Sennett 


Orson Welles: ““One of the few men in cinema history 
who deserve to be called important. In its own gruff, 
oblique way, this is a most provocative love-story.”’ 
—News Chronicle. Illustrated. 15s. 


eo Second Large Printing of Louis Armstrong’s 
unique autobiography SATCHMO (12s. 6d.). “Il 
recommend it most _heartily.”—Kingsley Amis. 





Fiction for every taste 


Canal In Moonlight 


Kathleen Sully 


“Exceptional.” —John Betjeman. *‘A work of art.”— 
Angela Milne. ‘*Extraordinary power”—lIsabel Quigly. 
“I couldn’t put it down.”—John Davenport. “One of 
the finest novels of its kind I have read.”—Anthony 
Rhodes. 2nd Printing. 10s. 6d. 


Beyond fis Means 
Sewell Stokes 


A novel based on the life of OSCAR WILDE. “All my 
instincts are against this sort of fictionalised biography, 
yet I enjoyed it enormously. It is done with intelligence, 
vigour and humanity.”—Yorkshire Post. 10s. 6d. 


A Pot of Basil 


Jane Gillespie 


“Humour and tenderness light this wholly persuasive 
and charming novel.”—The Scotsman. 10s. 6d. 


The Woman & The Priest 


Burgess Drake 


A novel of revenge by the author of Chinese White. 
**A book with a jolt in it.”—The Times. 12s. 6d. 


Sunset In The East 


Sacha Carnegie 
Gair Mainwaring, hero of Noble Purpose, on his next 
assignment—jungle warfare in Malaya. “Very good.” — 
Nigel Nicolson. *“‘Very good.’’—Vernon Fane. 12s. 6d. 
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responsible love in the face of irresponsible indifference; but jh. 
narrator appears such a psychological lunatic that his opinions oy 
boy-nature and on evil are worthless. ISABEL QUIGLy 


* 


THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By Gerald Sykes. (Heinemann, 12s, 6d) 


THERE must be an enormous number of British people who feq 
that, although they have never been there, they possess some 
acquaintanceship with the United States. The people who saw a 
lot of Americans in the war, who fought alongside them or enter. 
tained them in their homes; everybody who studies American 
news because American decisions can be decisions of life ang 
death for us; a small (but important) number of people who care 
deeply for the country of Faulkner and Scott Fitzgerald, Henry 
James and Robert Frost; the cinema audiences in this greates 
cinema-going country in the world. 

And, of course, these people are right. Whether you know 
Paris, Rome, Florence, Madrid, Athens, as only a Twenties 
wsthete can, or whether you have never set foot outside Luton, 
it is astonishing how instantly, how completely, you feel at home 
in New York. And in the long, entrancing talks late at night over 
the Bourbon on the Long Island weekends—how wonderfully at 
ease! How very late indeed it is, how very near the sun to rising 
once again over the ice-cubes, before you realise that you are, 
after all, still standing on a frontier, and that all you have had 
so far is a breathtaking glimpse of a foreign country. 

I know no American writer, except Gerald Sykes, who can 
offer this glimpse to the British reader without the necessity of 
crossing the Atlantic. As his first novel, The Nice American, 
showed, Mr. Sykes knows the English and the French extremely 
well, and in that very remarkable and important novel he estab. 
lished the relationship between Europeans and Americans as being 
a thing he could write about better than anyone. To this theme, 
although he now treats it more obliquely, he returns in The 
Children of Light—more obliquely because the scene here is 
Trimble, Ohio, and there are no Europeans among the mature, 
major, acting characters, (There are among the minor, observing, 
elucidating and commenting characters. If anyone doubted 
whether Mr. Sykes knows France, the conversation of Gaby, the 
student from Vichyite North Africa, should alone convince him— 
‘“Amnesia!” said Gaby. “Ssat’s oweful.”’) Trimble is a small 
town; to it there returns Jack Trimble, a celebrated member of 
its founding family, who has been serving as a roving ambassa- 
dor, and has resigned because of Congressional interference. It 
is important to understand that Jack Trimble is not a vulnerable 
character; it is quite impossible to hang any soft-on-Communism 
tag on him, and he is a shrewd, tough, resourceful, foxy old 
Washington hand. All that can be hung on him is a kind of native 
backwoods Liberalism subtilised and informed by Europe but 
quintessentially American, and an equally native, cracker-barrel, 
Mark-Twain-like coolness, anti-emotionalism, anti-hysteria. But 
he is also, and this is very interesting in Mr. Sykes’s principal 
Child of Light, an erotic character with a slightly disreputable 
divorce history—a Huck Finn as well as a Tom Sawyer. It is 
Jack’s own son who is the principal Child of Darkness, the dema- 
gogue, the uncrooked crooked politician, the power-managet, 
who conceals his weath and lives near the gas-house. Hank is 
not identifiable with McCarthyism exactly, nor his father with 
Liberalism exactly; both exemplify something more permanent 
than these words, in their present connotations, signify. And in 
the line-up on either side are local and other characters who are 
much more elusive than their descriptions (the professional ex- 
Communist, Jewish New York intellectual; Jack Trimble’s Re 
publican-reactionary brother; the fence-sitting local editor; Cairo 
Thornton, the homosexual playwright) would make them sound. 

The Children of Light is a very dramatic, readable novel, with 
a lot of action. It has a continuous, tough, throw-away wit, and 
a good deal of another kind of humour as well. It is a book 
which two classes of people ought to read: those interested in 
American and European relations, and those who care about 
good novels. J. D. SCOIT 
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MEMOIRS OF HADRIAN 


Marguerite Yourcenar 


“This is an astonishing work: I have read nothing that 
surpasses it as a sustained and convincing exercise of the 
historical imagination. . . . This book can hardly be too 
yehemently commended.”—Sunday Times. 12s, 6d. 


Book Society Choice 


A WOMAN IN BERLIN 


“a4 work far beyond ordinary importance and ordinary 
interest. . . . The book shows, in terrible clarity and detail, 
the shocking adaptability of the human race.”—Daily 


Telegraph. 15s. 
Second large impression exhausted before publication. Third 


printing through by July 21st. 


YOUNG TORLESS 


Robert Musil 


“A remarkable book. I strongly recommend it to those not 
squeamish about adolescent behaviour.”—Punch, 12s, 6d. 


WOMEN OF THE STREETS 


Edited by C. H. Rolph 


“It is as though a penetrating pinpoint of light had been 
directed into a particular section of London’s underworld.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 21s. 


VERDICT OF YOU ALL 


Rupert Croft-Cooke 


“I think he has written an admirable account of his experi- 
ences.”"—Compton Mackenzie, 15s. 





Coming July 2Ist 


JOHN WAIN 


Living in the Present 


The eagerly awaited second novel by the author of Hurry 
on Down. 12s, 6d. 


LIONEL TRILLING 
The Opposing Self 


A volume of critical essays showing the attitude of Western 
culture towards the human self in the works of nine writers 
from Jane Austen to George Orwell. 15s. 


SECKER & WARBURG 
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Just published 


THE PROBLEM OF JESUS 
A FREE-THINKER’S DIARY 


Jean Guitton 


Translated by A. GORDON SMITH 


Professor Guitton, poet, philosopher and critic, 
who was awarded the coveted Grand Prix de 
Littérature last year, has himself prepared this 
abridged English edition of his great work Le 
Probléme de Jesus. \t is a book for all who recognise 
the failure of Christian apologists in the past to 
enter fully into the state of mind of the unbeliever of 
good will. 2l1s. 


HOLINESS IS WHOLENESS 


Josef Goldbrunner 
An important statement in contemporary terms 


and in the light of modern psychology of the 
relation between health and asceticism. 5s. 


To be published on July 22nd 


SURPRISING MYSTICS 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. 


A collection of studies of the lives of some strange 
religious mystics and visionaries, true and false, 
by the author of Ghosts and Poltergeists and 
Physical Phenomena of Mysticism. 18s. 


FR. VINCENT McNABB 
Fr. Valentine, O.P. 


This vivid portrait of a great Dominican of our 
own day has a foreword by the Provincial of the 
Order in England who welcomes it for ‘its complete 
sincerity.’ With frontispiece, 21s. 


BURNS & OATES 
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Other Recent Books 


On ECONOMIC THEORY AND SOCIALISM. By 
Maurice Dobb. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
2Is.) 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CAPITALIST REVO- 
LUTION. By Adolf A. Berle, Jr. (Macmillan, 
8s. 6d.) 

British TRADE UNIONISM. Five studies by 
PEP. (16s.) 

A History oF Economic THOUGHT. By Eric 
Roll. (Faber, 30s.) 

Maurice Doss has collected some of the 

polemical essays and papers with which he 

used to egg on the Left during the Twenties 
and Thirties: the first of them he himself 
refers to as rather jejune, a description which 
covers a good deal of his early writing. There 
are also a number of his more recent—and 
more sensible— contributions to economic 
theory. The title given to Mr. Berle’s book is 
misleading: he is dealing with only one aspect 

of the capitalist revolution (or evolution}—the 

* mammoth corporations whose managements 

he urges to recognise their new responsibilities 

to the community. ‘For the first time in their 
history they must consciously take account of 
philosophical considerations.’ The new and 
revised edition of British Trade Unionism has 
appeared in time to ensure that it will remain 
the best introduction available to the subject 
of the organisation and structure of the move- 
ment. Eric Roll’s revised History of Economic 

Thought is rather less successful in hitting its 

target: it is a shade too detailed for the casual 

reader, too general for the specialist. Still, it 

provides a useful summary of the changes in 

the economic climate since mercantilist days. 
IVOR BRIEN 





Eactes. By Leslie Brown. (Michael Joseph, 
18s.) 
Few birds breeding in Great Britain offer 
more of a challenge to the observer than the 
eagle. Relatively little is known about this 
magnificent bird and there are few books on 
the subject by specialists. Of these few, per- 
haps none has been more informed and well 
written than this latest volume. Mr. Brown 
has studied eagles in Scotland and in Africa, 
and in the style of the true enthusiast he tells 
of his personal observations of a wide range 
of species—particularly the golden eagle, to 
study which in Scotland he went to a great 
deal of trouble with most worth-while results, 
and ten species in Africa, his report on which 
may lay claim to the virtues of a monograph. 
JON WYNNE-TYSON 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1954, (U.N. Statis- 
tical Office, New York; paperbound, 45s., 
clothbound, 55s.) 

THE sixth issue of the Demographic Yearbook 

is even more extensive in its tabular coverage 

than its formidable predecessors. Its object is 
to give all its usual international statistics on 

‘population, natality, mortality, nuptiality, 

divorce, and migration,’ coupled with some 

new ones—married population by age and sex, 
legitimate births by age of mother, and still- 
birth ratios. But the Statistical Office of the 

UN modestly points out that the yearbook 

should not be considered as an isolated volume 

adequate for all demographic purposes: it 
must be used in conjunction with the other 
publications issued by the UN, by organisa- 
tions like the ILO, and by governments. As 
these multiply exceedingly, a yearbook of 
yearbooks will soon be a pressing need, 
BRIAN INGLIS 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


How quickly the undergrowth of a wood 
changes when the trees are cut down! I stood 
the other day in what had been a wood of 
elms with a fine rookery. The woodcutters got 
to work just over a year ago. The floor of the 
wood was carpeted with wood anemones, 
bluebells, moss, spindly brambles and ‘patches 
of shade-loving nettles. Damage was done 
when the tractor got to work and great logs 
ploughed the ground. This summer the change 
is apparent. The moss has died, the nettles are 
dwarfed. The wood anemones failed to bloom 
in their old profusion and the bluebells barely 
hold their own. Strangely, too, the brambles 
like the drier situation less and have not 
recovered from the mutilation they suffered 
when felling took place. The new growth 
makes one wonder just what the sleeping 
earth holds. A mass of foxgloves rises to re- 
place the anemones and bluebells. Willow- 
herb appears to screen ugly furrows, and 
thistles stand like sentinels in a great jungle 
of dock and other quick-growing weeds. 


MOLE-CATCHING 


Moles may aerate the soil, but they also 
spoil it for cultivation in some places. If the 
infestation gets very bad, the pest officer is 
sent for and applies his skill. When it comes 
to an infestation of moles in a garden, the 
average gardener looks round for a bit of 
advice. It usually results in one of three things 
being done: a trap is bought and set, a poison 
is put down or some noxious substance is 
placed in the run. I once had to cope with 
moles, and my advice is to trap them. Some 
people put carbide in the runs, and although 
it works for a short time—the fumes drive 
the moles away—when the carbide is ex- 
hausted the moles come back, for they fre- 
quent a place not for the delight of being a 
nuisance and pushing up hills on a lawn, but 
because food is plentiful. A gamekeeper friend 
told me the other day that he favoured 
poison—worms treated with red squills. Apart 
from the fact that poisons are not all as safe 
and guaranteed as they might be, the results 
are not always so apparent as they are with 
successful trapping. It is a slow process, but 
positive, providing one has the smallest degree 
of skill in setting a trap. 


DRAGONFLIES 


This summer I have already seen more 
dragonflies than in previous years—which may 
be a little odd, for the dragonfly, like the 
trout, depends on a hatch of flies for his food, 
and on many dull days the hatch has been 
indifferent. The dragonfly, a creature of the 
sun, must often go hungry on cool, dull days. 
On one of the few bright days last summer 
I was fishing when a Great Black*and-Yellow 
Dragonfly became entangled between my rod- 
tip and my cast. Whether the artificial fly | 
had on—it was a dry fly, a small dun—was 
good enough to fool a dragonfly I don’t know, 
but the three-inch fly was mortally injured. | 
had difficulty in taking him from the rod-tip, 
for these big dragonflies have an astonishing 
power of grip on a twig or stalk. I was re- 
minded of this incident only yesterday when 
I encountered two of these big flies on a 
heather plant. Shortly before I had been 
admiring a blue-marked male of the Common 
Eshna, which is only a little smaller than the 
handsome Great Black-and-Yellow. 
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Crop ROTATION 

Crop rotation is not merely a subject of 
interest to the farmer. It pays dividends in the 
garden. General principles are to see that 
cruciferous plants, broccoli, etc., do not follow 
each other on the same ground, or that broad 
beans do not give place to peas or early 
potatoes to carrots. A crop-rotation list should 
be consulted to get the best out of the soil. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 

No. S. A. ELLERMAN 
BLACK, 7 men. WHITE to play and 
a mate in two moves; 
TO solution next week, 
eg Solution to last 
fi] week’s problem by 
Lacny: Kt-Q4, 
threat KtxP or 
R-BS. Theme, 
finely worked out, 
is cyclic change of 
‘ad + set mates. Actual 
ch os mates in reply to 
WHITE, 11 men. Bx Kt, Kt-Q3 and 
Kt-K3 respec- 
tively are Kt-Q3, B-B6 and Kt-B4; the set 
mates being Kt-B4, Kt-Q3 and B-B6. This 
elaborate conception is typical of modern 
two-movers, all simple ideas being by now 

exhausted. 
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THEMATIC games, in which a single basic idea 
runs through the play from beginning to end, are 
as satisfying as they are rare; this week’s game 
from the 1955 Finnish championship is an 
excellent specimen. The theme is spatial advan- 
tage, built up and later exploited by pawn 
advances on both sides of the board and in the 
centre and ending in a horrible death by suffo- 
cation, Black’s king and queen being immured 
in a common tomb. A mixture of minor tactical 
and positional errors cost Black the game, the 
fatal mistake being on his 20th move. 
White, K. Osanen. Black, V. LiFLAENDER. 


Opening, English. 


1P-QB4 Kt-KB3 19 2 | ha K-R 2 
2Kt-QB3 P-KKt3 20Q-B3 P x P(f) 
3P-K Kt3 B-Ki 2 21 B-B4 Q-K2 
4B-Ki2 0-0 22QR-K i Q-Q 1 
5P-K4 P-K 4 23 R-K 2 R-K 1 
6KKt-K2 Kt-B3 24R-R2 Q-K2 
70-0 P-Q3(a) 25SR x P B-Q2 

8 P-B4 Kt-Q 516) 26 K-B2 B-B3 
9P-Q3 -B4 27 R(BI)N-K RI Bx B 
10 P-B 5! Kt-K I(c) 28 R x Pch B «x R(g) 
11 P-K Kt 4 P-KKt4 29R x Bech K-Kt 2 
12 Kt-Q5 P-B3(d) 30R-Kt6ch K-R | (A) 
13Ke x Kt KP x Kt 31 Q-R3ch Q-R2 
14P-Ki4! Kt-B2 32 R-R6 B-Kt 1 
IiSKt x Kt Q~ Kt 33 Q-R4 R-K BI 
16P x P Px P 34 P-Ki 5 K-K: 2t/) 
17P-KR4 P-KR3 35 P-K: 6 Resigns 
18 P-K S!(e) O x P 


(a) This natural move may be wrong. White is clearly 
pianning P-B 4, and the only satisfactory counter is P-B 4 
in reply—therefore 7... Kt-K 1, mecting 8 P-B 4 with 
P-B 4. 

(b) Now if Kt-K 1, 9 P-B 5! However, on his next 
move, Kt-K 1 would * oo than P-B 4 

(c) ff 10. P; 11 B-Kt 5! and White will at least 
regain pawn “with rn position, e.g. 11... Q-R 4; 12 
B x Kt, B x B; 13 Kt x Kt, BP Kr; 14 Kt-Q 5 
B-Kt 2: 15 P x P. 

(d) Better pa Kt x Kt ch; first—and, on cext move 
better 13 . BP x Kt. As played, White is able after 
deflecting Black’ s Q P to break through in centre. 

(e) Fine positional sacrifice, enabling K B and Q to 
penetrate Black position. 

(f) Fatal, but even if he does noi do this White should 
sooner or iater break through on K R or K B file, ex- 
changing pawns at appropriate ee 

(g) 28... K-Kt 1; 29Q B ch, Q-B 2; 30 R-R 8 ch! 
A a Ch 31. R x B ch, K-Kt 2; 32 R-R 7 ch, winning 


ath) 30. K-B 2; 31 Q x Bch. 30... K-61; 31 
B-R 6 ch. “After text it looks as if Black will, get 2 rooks 
for queen, but White by vigorous play avoids this and 
forces home attack. 

(i) 34...P « P: 35 B-K Sch 
queen and is quickly mated 


As plaved, Black ioses 
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ENGLISH COUNTRY 
HOUSES 


EARLY GEORGIAN 1715-1760 





By Christopher Hussey 
&% M.A., F.S.A., Hon, A,R.1.B.A., Hon, A.S.L.A. 
% Contains over four hundred large photographs Fok thirty-five great country 


gold on front and spine. Gilt top. Royal Quarte (1 (124” x 10") 256 pages 
6 guineas net. 


bs 


THE first volume of a new series. A complete, lavishly illustrated record 

of the most notable of England’s country homes—now everywhere 

recognised as national and historic wees of —— the architects who 
t 


built them and craftsmen who en iff interiors. 





The second and third volumes in * this series will dea! with the Mid- 
Georgian and Late Georgian Periods. 


“*An impeccably good book. The quality of present- 


ation is superlative . . . Hussey is a classic.” 
John Suramerson in The New Statesman 


bs 
bs 
2 
4 
2 
bi 
* houses, superbly printed on fine art paper, bound green buckram, decorated 
22 
é 
22 
22 


COUNTRY LIFE 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE LIFE OF 


LORD NUFFIELD 


Us, 
( By P.W.S. ANDREWS & ELIZABETH BRUNNER 


Lord Nuffield’s life has often been described as the biggest 
success story of this century. Now in his first official biography 
will be found the story of one of the most remarkable men o! 
modern times. 


Mid.-July Illustrated 25s. ne: 


THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD 
Edition of the Prose Writings of 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


Edited by HERBERT DAVIS 


Volume XII 1727-1733 Tracts Relating to Ireland 21s. net 


By H. F. LYDALL 


Oxford Institute of Statistics Monograph No. 5 


A comprehensive study of the Income & Saving habits of the 
British people, based on a very detailed investigation of over 


2,800 people of all classes and levels of income. 25s. net 


( 
( 
( 
( British Incomes and Savings 
( 


BASIL BLACKWELL  Oxfor 


i 


Broad St. 
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From the Government Bookshops 


Britain— 
An Official Handbook 


A new and enlarged edition of this popular reference book is 
now available. It contains a wealth of up-to-date information 
about the United Kingdom, its people, and its institutions. 
Illustrated. 10s. (by post 10s. 8d.) 


Taxation of Profits 
and Income 


Presents the conclusions and recommendations of the Royal 
Commission inquiry. (Cmd. 9474.) 


“... this final report completes the mosi comprehensive grand inquest that 
has ever been held on direct taxation in this country.” The Economist. 


12s. 6d. (by post 13s.) 


North American Supply 


by H. DUNCAN HALL 


A detailed review of the growth of American and Canadian 
aid to the British war effort and the major political and eco- 
nomic problems which were overcome before complete 
collaboration was achieved. (History of the Second World 
War, United Kingdom Civil Series, War Production Series, 
published in conjunction with Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd.) 

35s. (by post 36s. 3d.) 


Documents on 


British Foreign Policy 
1919-1939 


TuirD Series, VOLumeE VIII 


The first of two volumes in the third series covering British 
policy in the Far East during the period August 1938 to 
September 1939. It shows how threats of aggression from 
Germany and Japan affected our policy in the Far East and 
Europe respectively. 50s. (by post Sls. 6d.) 


Coming in September 


Seafarers and their Ships 


Tells what has been done during the past hundred years to 
improve conditions, increase efficiency, and safeguard lives 
in the British Merchant Navy. 3s. 6d. 


MS 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 423 Oxtord Street, London, W.1 
(Post Orders: P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1); 134 Castle Street, Edinburgh 2; 
39 King Street, Manchester 2; 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham 3; 109 Si. Mary 
Street, Cardiff; Tower Lane, Brisioi |; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast, 
or through any bookseller 
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a 
| i =EXPLORING—=—== 
| Two Important Books | | 
H I} 
ENGLISH CHARACTER | | ... 
OVER HIS OWN SIGNATURE | | by Geoffrey Gorer Les 
a: ; : ° ° - ° : ° d 
A Study of Christ’s Pictures of Himself and | ——— om oo. | rum 
of their relevance to our Lives today RELIGION MARRIAGE | tis 
By — a LOVE & SEX LAW & ORDER | ig 
Leslie D. Weatherhead, M.A.,Ph.D.,D.D., D.Litt. i a ile poe , a | ie 
2 R ‘ “A work which is at once statistically complex an y 
(President of the Methodist Conference) 10s. 6d. net } humane, a highly serious sociological aur ae © ae | Bien 
Dr. Weatherhead takes every sentence in the New | “Goapele Ga Bi Gh oor” Santee Sewan. | Sur 
Testament in which Jesus is reported to have said, Plui 
“Tam...’’ such as, “I am the light of the World”’, ! ta 
“IT am the Bread of. Life’-—and examines it. These | By the same author I Dor 
are the words Jesus used about Himself, statements . " 
which, as it were, He Himsell signed. THE AMERICA NS | Re 
re 
] WENT TO MOSCOW | “The most intelligent book on the subject that | have read.” | Tu 
—HAROLD NICOLSON. ird imp. 12s. 6d. net. | De 
By Canon Mervyn Stockwood 15s. net on | 
TAYE AT } 
Canon Stockwood went to Moscow to see for | } 
himself, and his book records the impressions of a | LA cl CIN A To 
lively and enquiring mind. He saw what and (THE ITALIAN KITCHEN) p 
whom he wanted, even interviewing the Patriarch - H Ria 
of All Russia. | by Rose L. Sorce | 
TH 
WITH A FOREWORD BY ERNESTINE CARTER tral 
THE EPWORTH PRESS | “People with a store of happy holiday memories would cer- 2 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 | tainly enjoy reading and using La ae the 
oy be 
— . THE CRESSET PRESS Cle 
littl 
<= —— phhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhh ane ls 
; ; ; al 
The rl VY 1, \ ] » TY “ 
LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE || } LHE MIRKOR ¢ | * 
| / ey Y ) A ofe of 
| MACHETTE | OF CONRAD ¢ 1¢ 
has at your disposal the widest possible range of ; - E sad H ° Vv I S I A K z — 
*Books* * Newspapers* eg A life of Joseph Conrad as interpreted through his of tw: 
| * Magazines ef writings, parts of which were autobiographical, oy _ 
| from France on every aspect of French life and culture. % others pure romance. But all his work reflected the + 
HLIVRES DE FRANCE%r LE CLUB POURPRE~ z character of this brilliant man. z 
Write for details 0 the bound editions available through these two book clubs. a Coming 25th August Illus. 16s. els : 
| 127 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 z WERNER LAURIE Hi 1 
————— _ | dosfpefectenteetecfenfontoete feefeote ofecteute efoetecfeofoate efoateefecfece - 
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15 
RECOMMENDED BY 17 
THE BOOK SOCIETY 





— P : 19 

Two distinguished books from our Autumn list Hf 

an autobiographical study from another book of the New Testament from 23 
- © ” 

27 

C. S. Lewis J. B. Phillips : 

SURPRISED BY JOY THE YOUNG CHURCH IN ACTION x 

The Shape of my Early Life | A new translation of the Acts . 

The autmor of ‘The Screwtape Letters’ tells the story of his journey from | The author of translations of The Gospels and the Epistles ‘Letters to Young T 

Christianity into atheism, and then back to Christianity by way of theism. | Churches’ has now rendered the Acts into stimulating, vivid and colloquial ss: 

Order from your bookseller now OUT SEPTEMBER 15s. ' English. Order from your bookseller now OUT OCTOBER 10». 6d. c 


GEOFFREY BLES 
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Downpour in May 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 279 
Report by J. M. Cohen 


The usual prize of £5 was offered for a translation of Emmanuel Signoret’s sonnet, 


‘Averse de Mai’: 


Les demeures du jour s’écroulent; leurs 
décombres 

Fument sur la montagne. Ah! quel affreux 
tison 

Transforme en blocs cendreux de nuages 
et d’ombres, 

Les temples d’or léger ou riait la saison. 

Bient6t sur les ormeaux, les rochers, les 
mers sombres, 

Sur la prairie en féte et la blanche maison, 

Pluie! on entend sonner la lyre.aux riches 
nombres 

Dont les cordes sans fin trainent sur 
horizon. 

Mais soudain sur ton char aux rayonnantes 
roues 

Tu t'élances, soleil, tu bondis, tu secoues 

De tes flambeaux mortels la frayeur et 
l'amour. 

Tes coursiers de la pluie ont gonflé leurs 
poitrines; 

Toi, le laurier au front, 
purpurines, 

Riant, tu rebatis les demeures du jour. 


de tes mains 


Tue standard of entrants for one of these 
translations has never been so high. Hardly 
one of the competitors failed to strike out 


at least a couple of memorable lines, and ° 


the initial task of selecting those who could 
be considered for a prize was difficult. 
Clearly a change to a remarkable but very 
little known poet, who died young in the 
last year of the past century, pleased the old 
hands and inspired others who have not 
sent in poems before. 

One note is worth making on the subject 
of form. Of course, if it is possible to carry 
two rhymes only through the octet, the 
English version will be a closer parallel to 
the French. But too often this can only be 
achieved at the expense of considerable 
twisting or padding; some of the quality 


of the original phrases will be sacrificed. 
P. A. T. O’Dor.nell, to whom I have no 
hesitation in offering the first prize (£3) 
for a poem as fresh as the May shower 
itself, compromises — most successfully, 1] 
think—by rhyming his even lines on the 
consonant alone. H. A. C. Evans, who 
captures Signoret’s vigour in his phrases, 
spoils his effect a little by the weakness of 
this second rhyme. To him and to J. W. 
McFeeters, who writes a variant of the 
Shakespearean sonnet and is pleasantly 
bold in his language, goes the consolation 
of a joint second prize (£1 each). Deserving 
mention for poems that only just fell short 
of an award are Alberick, L. E. Brodie, 
T. A. Collins, Kenneth S. Kitchin, Dorothy 
Salmon and M. H. Tattersall. 


PRIZES 
(P. A. T. O'DONNELL) 
DOWNPOUR IN MAY 
The mansions of the day in ruin fall 
About the smoking peaks. What monstrous 
brand 
Burns into sombre drifts the temples all 
Of faery gold, whence Summer graced the 
land? 
Soon, over spangled field and whitewashed 
wall, 
On elm, on crag, on frowning seas, descend 
The Rains!—and thronging music takes in 
thrall 
Horizons strung with song from end to end. 
But suddenly, with chariot-wheels aflash, 
Sun, you burst springing forth and earthward 
dash 
Embers of awe and love in fiery spray. 
Pass, your puff-breasted chargers of the Rain; 
You, laurel-crowned and s-niling, raise again 
With crimson touch the mansions of the day. 


(J. W. MCFEETERS) 
RAINSTORM IN May 


Day’s dwellings crumble, and their ruin burns 
Across the hills. In ashen heaps are piled 
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Cloud remnants to which dire destruction 
turns 

Fair golden temples where the spring had 
smiled 

Soon o’er the elm-woods, rocks and sombre 
seas, 

O’er flowery meadow and o’er cottage white, 

We hear rain sound its lyre of diverse keys 

Whose chords trail past earth’s edge and out 
of sight. 

Sudden the sun springs forth with shining car, 

Bearing his gleaming torches from afar, 

Shedding abroad both rapture and dismay; 

His rainy steeds, broad-chested, breast the sky; 

He, laurel-crowned, with roseate hands held 
high, 

Builds once again the dwellings of the day. 

(H. A. C. EVANS) 

The mansions of the day upon the height 

In ruins lie; some dread incendiary 

To reeking piles of cloud-wrack burns the light, 

Gold temples of the day’s felicity. 

Soon falls, upon the elms, the rocks, the white 

House, the gay meadow and the gloomy sea 

The rain! Its lyre-strings trail in endless flight 

Along the hills, with copious harmony. 

But suddenly, O Sun, you leap, you spring 

Into your chariot, radiant-wheeled, and fling 

Love from your deadly torches, and dismay. 

Your coursers’ breasts are swollen with the 
rain; 

And, laurel-crowned, with brazen hands again, 

Laughing, you build the mansions of the day. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 282 
Set by A. M. O. S. 


Mark Twain once advised great men to 
think out their last words beforehand, and 
not to depend on the inspiration of the 
moment. Competitors are invited, for the 
usual prize, to give their ideas of the care- 
fully considered last words of any three of 
the following: Sir Winston Churchill, 
Bertrand Russell, Mrs. Knight, Billy Gra- 
ham, Sir lan Jacob, Aneurin Bevan, J. B. 
Priestley, Rocky Marciano, Gracie Fields, 
Mr. Molotov, Mr. Dulles, Charles Chaplin, 
General Franco, Senator McCarthy, Mr. 
Chou En-lai and President Perén. Limit 
150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 282,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WCl, 
must be received by July 19. Results in the 
Spectator of July 29. 
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SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 842 af. ae, c| 
9 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 Must a judge of port be so surly? (6) 1 The right drink for a ma/ade imaginaire 10 i 
4 Thus shall I not enter for the tribes- ’ 
men (8). 2 Such people should not be condemned 
10 He’s a calculating creature (7). (7). 
11 Hearts or diamonds or both it must be 3 Just how a calamitous friend would ih B 
(3, 4). behave (10) 
12 ‘The of genius in religion, Luther’ 5 Round the slippery arena the wise man 14 
(Arnold) (10). sounds a little intoxicated (9). 
13 Lady Clara’s only half there! (4) 6 Helps the broken platform (4). 1S 16 17 8 
15 By gad it goes to the wall! (7) 7 One expects them to do a good deal (7). 
17 ‘Me do you leave aghast with the 8 ‘The —— is withered from the lake 
memories we ?’ (Browning) (7) and no birds sing’ (Keats) (5). 
19 The skilful sheep- -dog does (7). 9 Peasant escapes from the ruins of 19 20 7) 22 
21 | make the creek in pure confusion Troy (4). 
with us (7). 14 The site of Po festival was Sussex to 
23 His portraits were beauties (4). Kipling (4, 6 
24 Evidently not one of those costly pro- 16 The girl and ‘i mess up the duet (9). 3 24 25 
fessional football teams (10). 18 Vague dips and then might make sense 
27 This adjutant isn’t found in the of it (9). 73 
orderly-room (7). 20 It may well be the turning point (7). 
‘Here’s a richness!’ he said. referring 22 His school-book comes to nothing (7). 7 i) 
to milk and water (7). 23 Escorted about morning (5). 
29 Called for by a man with a penny 25 *You,may break, you may shatter the 
indeed! (7) ow # you will’ (Moore) (4). 
30 Whose tale was full of sound and fury? 26 Extract from the bonnets of Bonny 55 ; 
(6) Dundee (4). ” 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the + Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
be awarded to the seatee of the first two correct solutions 
Crossword No. 8 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


a book token for one guinea. They will 
opened after noon on July 19 and addressed: 














42, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. 


Solution on July 22 
The winners of Crossword No. 840 are: Mr. H. C. Haus, Flat 3, 22 
Stallington 


Solution to No. 840 on page iti 


Upperton Road, Eastbourne, Sussea; and Miss J, S, Smrrn, 


Hall , Blythe Bridge, Stoke-on-Trent. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue letter to The Times from Lord Alden- 
ham and Mr. Robarts, on behalf of the 
Committee of London Clearing Banks, 
apologising to their customers for having 
to restrict their loans, has rightly excited 
universal surprise and disapproval. If the 
bankers have a message for their millions 
of customers they should call a press con- 
ference and make a public statement: they 
should not address a letter to a newspaper, 
even The Times. If they are aggrieved that 
the Government's policy has not been 
properly explained to the public, so that 
they may get blamed for being beastly when 
they want to be kind, then they should call 
not one press conference but several and 
embark on a general campaign for the pub- 
lic enlightenment, I have previously urged 
Mr. Butler and the Governor of the Bank to 
explain important changes in policy at press 
conferences, where they can be questioned 
by the well-informed financial journalists 
who have to interpret technicalities to the 
public in plain English. Here was an obvious 
case in point. The balance of payments had 
been upset by too great an import bill. 
Internal costs were rising and threatening 
our export trade. To check the rise in prices 
and to reduce imports it was necessary to 
curtail internal demand. To curtail internal 
demand it was necessary to reduce the 
volume of bank advances. And to force the 
banks to reduce advances it was necessary 
to make them short of cash, to bring their 
liquidity ratios down. below the conven- 
tional 30 per cent. It is all very simple and 
understandable. The banks fought to pre- 
serve their liquidity ratios—they sold £65 
million of investments in April and £76 mil- 
lion in May, but they can sell no more with- 
out intolerable loss and they have now 
reached the point when continued squeezing 
of their cash means the squeezing of their 
customers. I hope that applies also to the 
gas and electricity boards and other 
nationalised industries whose overdrafts are 
now over £200 million, or nearly 10 per 
cent of total bank advances. 


* * * 


The fact that the banks have been kicking 
against the pricks of the Bank of England 
is a reminder that they still represent free 
enterprise against State control. When the 
Labour Government nationalised the Bank 
of England it gave it the right to ‘request 
information from and make recommenda- 
tions to bankers and, if so authorised by 
the Treasury, issue directions for the pur- 
pose of securing that effect is given to such 
request and recommendation, but it omit- 
ted to apply any sanctions to the directions, 
If the bankers chose to cock a snook at 
the Bank of England they could not be 
penalised or fined or sent to jail: they 
would only incur the displeasure of the 
Governor. They might, perhaps, invite 
nationalisation from the next Labour 
Government, but that is a more remote con- 
tingency. The irony of the present direction 
io the banks to reduce advances is that when 
the Bank of England was originally 
endowed with the power of ‘direction,’ the 
Labour Government had in mind the need 
to expand, not restrict, to push the banks 
into using their resources ‘to secure full 


employment’ (to quote Mr. Hugh Dalton). 
It was never dreamt that we might have 
over-full employment with over one and a 
half vacancies for every person unemployed, 
and that the banks might be over-doing 
their resources. What sort of decline in 
advances will now satisfy Mr. Butler is any- 
body’s guess. 
* a 7 

Curiously enough, the publication of the 
bankers’ letter in The Times was the signal 
for a recovery in the gilt-edged market. The 
letter was rightly interpreted as meaning 
that the banks had come to an end of their 
investment sales. But that does not neces- 
sarily mean that all selling has come to an 
end. If the public cannot secure the 
advances it was accustomed to get from the 
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banks there is bound to be widespreag 
liquidation of private funds. People with 
overdrafts have already been asked by 
their banks to reduce them by sellj 
securities. Perhaps institutional buying wil] 
absorb these private sales in the gilt-edged 
market, for the insurance companies myst 
now be ready to re-enter the market or at 
any rate exchange from Treasury bills into 
Government dated stocks. Perhaps the 
forced liquidation of private investments 
will fall most heavily on the equity share 
markets, where profits can be taken, In any 
case the equity share boom is due for 
pause, Industrialists who cannot get their 
overdrafts renewed will be forced to float 
equity shares on the market, which is always 
damping to a boom caused partly by a 
shortage in the market supply of shares, 
So I look for a quieter and reactionary 
time in equities—a period of consolidation 
before the advance can be renewed. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE old account on the Stock Exchange 
closed on Tuesday on a firm note, with 
profit-taking well absorbed. The extent of 
the recent correction, according to the 
Financial Times index, was only 2} per 
cent. from the peak and if the recovery 
carries the market through its previous 
high, another pause, which my colleague 
foresees, will probably develop. The gilt- 
edged market is expected to hold its rise and 
provide the contrast to equities. War Loan 
has risen nearly two points since the end of 
the month. If Mr. Butler’s money squeeze 
is now to prove successful in bringing down 
bank advances, the next move in Bank rate 
will surely be down to 4 per cent. and not 
up to 5 per cent. Dear money is very costly 
for governments, as New Zealand found 
when it had to issue recently a 44 per cent. 
1970/73 stock at 97}. Here is an attractive 
stock (yielding 4.3 per cent. flat and 4.4 per 
cent. to redemption) into which the private 
investor might exchange when he takes his 
profit on some over-valued equities. 


* * * 


The fourth group of equities which I 
selected last December, namely, select com- 
modity shares, will probably come into its 
own as the industrial equities quieten down. 
I picked out copper and lead-zinc shares 
which according to the /nvestors’ Chronicle 
index have risen by nearly 20 per cent. in 
the six months. I notice that RHODESIAN 
SELECTION TRUST, which controls Mufulira, 
are being bought by the American investor 
and are now on a 4.85 per cent. yield basis 
as compared with 6.8 per cent. from RHODE- 
SIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN. For the British in- 
vestor I suggest that the safer course would 
be to take an interest in SELECTION TRUST, 
which participates in Rhodesian Selection 
Trust and Roan Antelope through its hold- 
ing of 25 per cent. in American Metal. It 
may seem to be a complicated set-up, but it 
is well worth studying. At 4;% the 10s. shares 
yield 5.95 per cent. on the dividend of 5s. 
per share which was covered 1.6 times by 
earnings in the year to March last. 


* * * 


MORGAN CRUCIBLE, which manufactures 
all kinds of carbon products, crucibles, 


metal melting furnaces and furnace acces- 
sories, is well placed to benefit from the 
present expansion in industry and revolu- 
tion in industrial technique. It had a re- 
markably successful year up to March and 
it plans to spend £1 million in the next two 
years on further modernisation and expan- 
sion of plant. Its efficiency is shown by a 
rise of 15 per cent. in sales and a 28 per 
cent. rise in trading profits (42 per cent. of 
its total trade is overseas). Net earnings on 
the equity were over 50 per cent. up at 65.4 
per cent., which was sufficient to cover the 
dividends of 174 per cent. nearly four times. 
A three-for-four scrip issue is proposed. 
The shares have been a rising market and 
at about 92s. return under 4 per cent. But 
what will be the probable dividend when 
the shares are ex bonus at about 52s. 6d.? 
It seems reasonable to assume that the com- 
pany will pay more than the equivalent 
10 per cent. If we take 124 per cent. the 
potential yield would be about 4} per cent. 
The shares are not exactly cheap, but they 
should be well worth buying if they come 
back. 


* * * 


Here is a speculative investment—more 
speculative than I usually recommend. If 
the trading results of Associated British 
Picture for the year to last March are any 
guide—they were 35 per cent. higher—Mr. 
Rank’s circuits should be doing better and 
in particular GAUMONT BRITISH, whose trad- 
ing year ended last month. But cinemas are 
not the only interest of Gaumont British. 
It controls Mr. Rank’s manufacturing com- 
panies which cater for other industries 
besides the films. One of these is British 
Optical and Precision Engineers, whose 
trading surplus, just reported, has been 
more than doubled and whose dividend has 
been increased from 5 per cent. to 15 per 
cent. out of earnings of 77 per cent. Gau- 
mont British holds over half its equity and 
will receive about £45,000 gross from this 
distribution, equivalent to 14 per cent. on 
the Gaumont equity. At about 8s. 104d. for 
the 5s. ‘A’ shares Gaumont British return 
6.85 per cent. on the dividend of 12} per 
cent. which was covered over twice by last 
year’s earnings. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


LIMITED 





ALL DIVISIONS CONTRIBUTE TO RECORD RESULTS 


LORD HIVES ON GROUP’S ACHIEVEMENTS AND DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


Tue forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Rolls-Royce Limited was held on July 5 at the 
Midland Hotel, Derby, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Hives, C.H., M.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc, (the Chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the Chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 

The demand for our products was main- 
tained at a high level, and I am once again 
able to report that turnover and trading 
profit have reached a new record. Our licensees 
also continue to be active, and there has been a 
substantial increae in the royalties which we 
have received from them. 

The balance sheet reflects the changes in the 
capital structure and the issue of debenture 
stock which were approved last year. As a 
result of this issue and continued successful 
trading, our liquid position shows a satis- 
factory improvement, Your Directors are 
satisfied, however, that to maintain the exist- 
ing volume of business and to keep abreast of 
technical developments in the many fields 
which are being opened up and which affect 
our business, these resources will soon be fully 
absorbed. 

The present level of costs, and the hazards of 
the new markets in which we are becoming 
more and more heavily committed, make it 
essential that we should conserve our resources, 
and it is with this in view that your directors 
recommend that £1 million should be appro- 
priated to general reserve. 

The balance of profit which remains will 

it the distribution of an increased amount 

y way of dividend, and your Directors are, 
therefore, recommending a final dividend at 
the rate of 124% on the larger capital. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF 1954 


The success which we have achieved during 
1954 is the result of long-term planning helped 
by a year of relatively stable conditions. All 
divisions of the company contributed to the 
increased turnover, and our export business 
reached a new high level of £13 million. 
Orders received during the year from customers 
other than the British Government also showed 
an increase On any previous year. 

The demand for our aero engines by both 
military and civil customers has continued, 
and is, undoubtedly, based on the satisfactory 
performance of many hundreds of engines 
which are in service throughout the world. 

The Motor Car Division has produced more 
cars than in any other year since the war, and 
there is no doubt that our adoption of the 
automatic gearbox has been fully endorsed by 
the growing number of users. 

The manufacturing resources of the Oil 
Engine Division have been steadily expanded, 
and the wide variety of uses to which this 
range of engines can be put has resulted in an 
increased turnover and a satisfactory level of 
enquiries, 


AERO ENGINE DIVISION 

In his review of the Aero Engine Division, 
the Chairman said: The output of the Derby 
Group of factories has been well maintained 
throughout the year and there has been 
increased output from our Scottish Factories 
now that they are in full production. 

The main production of engines for the 
Royal Air Force has continued to be various 
marks of Avon, which is used in the Canberra, 
the Valiant four-engined bomber and the 
Hunter and Swift fighters. 

Apart from production, we have delivered 
prototype engines for fitting to substantial 


numbers of Royal Air Force, Naval, and pro- 
totype aircraft in America, France, Sweden, 
Holland and Italy. 

Our long-term policy of cultivating the 
civil market is now seen in the Dart, which is 
the only propeller turbine in civil air line 
operation in the world. In the Viscount air- 
craft, which has already been ordered by many 
air lines, by foreign governments and for 
executives use, the Dart has accumulated over 
300,000 engine-hours flown in scheduled ser- 
vice and this figure is increasing at the rate of 
over 20,000 hours a month. It has been 
possible to follow up last year’s sale of 
Viscounts to Canada with a sale to America, 

The development of the Dart engine con- 
tinues to match further developments of the 
Viscount. We have been very happy to support 
Vickers - Armstrongs Limited to establish 
British aircraft in the international markets and 
to have contributed to the competitive position 
of British European Airways. 

In Holland the Fokker “Friendship” is 
powered by two Darts. This medium range air- 
craft is a replacement for the D.C.3. 

Our experience of propeller turbine engines 
convinced us that this type of engine would 
probably play the biggest role in civil aviation 
for some years ahead, Our new engine, 
designated RB. 109, has now started its pro- 
gramme of development running. We are con- 
fident that it will be a worthy successor to the 
Dart. 

The research and development required to 
produce the engines of the future and to in- 
vestigate the alternative sources of power in 
line with future military requirements, entail 
the support of substantial development facili- 
ties, These projects range from the Conway, 
among the most powerful jet engines now 
under development, to the Soar, a small engine 
with a remarkable power weight ratio which 
was demonstrated in a Meteor aircraft at the 
Farnborough display. In addition, as a longer 
term project, we are continuing our work on 
vertical lift and testing engines under the con- 
ditions to be expected a very high altitudes. 


MOTOR CAR DIVISION 

The new Rolls-Royce “Silver Cloud” and 
the “S” Series Bentley have been received with 
great approval both at home and abroad. We 
are taking steps to expand our output to cope 
with the demand. 

The production of “B” range of petrol 
engines for military and commercial purposes 
has proceeded to programme, We have con- 
tinued to develop and improve these engines. 


OIL ENGINE DIVISION 


This division has continued to expand its 
markets throughout the world, and its pro- 
ducts are now operating in more than 25 
countries, Reports from the larger users indi- 
cate that the product is establishing a reputa- 
tion in keeping with the name it carries. 

After reviewing the overseas activities and 
the progress of the Associated Companies, the 
statement concluded : 

Your company can only maintain its unique 
position in the world today by the skill and 
enthusiasm of the workers and the staff. There 
are many ways in which they prove their 
oyalty to the firm. For this, we must all be 
exceedingly grateful, 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the other formal business duly transacted. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general meet- 
ing the Board’s proposals in regard to Workers’ 
Shares were approved. 


79 
ELLAMS DUPLICATOR 





INCREASED SALES 


THE annual general meeting of Ellams Dupli- 
cator Co., Ltd., was held on July 5 in London, 
Mr. Frederick Ellam, chairman, presiding. 

The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—The Report and 
Accounts for the year ending 31st December, 
1954, give, I think, a clear picture of your 
Company’s trading results during that period. 
They show that as the result of the Bonus 
Share issue authorised at the Extraordinary 
General Meeting held in July, 1954, the issued 
capital of the Company is now £175,000. 

During 1954 competition has continued to 
be very keen, particularly in the export mar- 
kets, added to this, labour and general costs 
have continued to increase. To meet these con- 
ditions has been a problem that your Board 
has endeavoured to cope with by a two-fold 
means, namely, by increasing sales, and by 
reducing production costs by the introduction 
of new plant and improved manufacturing 
techniques. I am able to report that sales for 
1954 have been increased, and our endeavours 
in the production field have also achieved 
success. 

It now gives me great pleasure to recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend on the in- 
creased capital at the same rate as last year. 

With regard to the current year’s progress, 
while competition remains keen we have sub- 
stantial orders in hand, and our sales to date 
show an increase over the same period in the 
previous year. 

The Directors express their sincere thanks 
to everyone at. home and abroad, throughout 
the Works, Offices, and the Outside Staffs for 
their loyal co-operation during the year, which 
makes such an essential contribution to the 
continued success of the undertaking. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





THOMAS BROWN & SONS 


Tue 58th annual general meeting of Thomas 
Brown & Sons, Limited, was held on July 4 in 
London, Mr. John M. Lawrence (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 

The turnover for the year under review 
showed a further increase and despite in- 
creased costs and overheads, the financial re- 
sults show a Net Profit after Taxation of 
£83,271 compared with £78,202 in 1954. To 
this can be added surplus on Taxation Account 
of £17,324 (£20,560, 1954). 

Our new Branches at Mackay and Cairns 
are fully established and we have every confi- 
dence that they will prove useful additions to 
our business. These Branches together with our 
other Branches long established in Queensland 
and also at Darwin have all played their part 
in our successful trading. 

We are proposing a final dividend of 1/6d. 
per Ordinary and “A” Ordinary Stock Unit. 
making a total of 2/6d. per Stock Unit for the 
year. In addition, we are recommending the 
issue of a further 27,000 “A” Ordinary Shares 
by way of capitalisation of reserves on the 
basis of one new free “A” Ordinary Share for 
very £10 of Ordinary or “A” Ordinary Stock 

eld. 

Notwithstanding the increase in costs and 
keen competition, the imposition of further 
import restrictions and the possible credit re- 
strictions that may be re-imposed, your Board 
is confident of the Company's ability to main- 
tain its position. 

The report was adopted and the Board's 
capitalisation and scrip issue proposals were 
sanctioned, 
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You'll be much better off if you 
invest it in 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


There’s no fear of lost capital. Invest £50, £100, £1,000 and when you 
want the money back, you receive it in full. Meantime it has earned 
you good interest — 


93° INCLUDING BONUS 
4/0 —and tax paid 


The Directors of the Society have just declared a Bonus for this year, 
applicable not only to existing share-holders but also for new Investors. 
Details will be sent to you upon request, also interesting information 
regarding this century-old Society and the services it renders to Invest- 
ors who daren’t risk their savings in “‘up and down” shares and must 
have their money readily available and yet earning good interest. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 


One of the oldest Societies of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 
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Classified advertisements must be\|RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE near London 
- : : ed : <GIS woman), 
prepaid. 3s. per line, Line averages pe qualified and experienced Secretary able 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box) organize courses, etc. Graduate preferred 
N b ] Cl fied| not. essential. (2) EXPERIENCED 
umbers Is. extra. ssi 1 ge ; PER. 
yh sone Di ‘s assified) SONAL SECRETARY. for acting Pring 
¢ vertisement ept., pectator, | capable taking responsibility and with lively 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.| interest in affairs and people, Both posts ages 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).|25,0 50. preferably able drive car. For a 
senior candidate with one dependent smalj 
flat might be offered. Posts open from 
September. Particulars on application, Bog 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT |e 
|THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
The engagement of persons answering these| Applications are invited for the post of 
advertisements must be made through a LECTURER IN SOCIAL ANTHROPO. 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a| LOGY. Salary on a scale £650 to £1,350 per 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli-| um with membership of F.S.S.U. and 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a\ Children’s Allowance Scheme. Initial salary 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or| according to qualifications and experience, 
she, or the employment, is excepted from| Applications should be sent not later than 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan-| 30th July, 1955, to the Registrar, the Uni- 
cies Order, 1952. | versity, Manchester 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be 
ASSISTANT MANAGER (preferably 30-| obtained. 
45 yrs.) required for the London Office of . . , 
the Southern Africa Settlement Association,| EECHNICAL ASSISTANT. Young lady re. 
The person sought should be energetic, goog | GUITEd tO assist Project Engineer of well. 
at organizing, capable of getting on easily | KNOW" Electronics Co. in W. London district 
| with people and have enthusiasm for the| i" Patents. technical literature and Secretaria) 
objects of the Association. Duties, in addi- = This —— is an —— one and 
tion to managing a small office, will include | OSS Scope Tor somcone who does not wish 
conducting interviews with prospective emi-| ‘© 2° Purely reutine work. Shorthand-typing 
grants, making all arrangements for emigra-| ® NCCC <1Y yo = perme and 
tion and the organizing of appeals on behalf | Presemtation of technical matters, — Please 
of the Association. The successful candidate | Write in confidence, age. experience, qualifi. 
will be given two years’ training at a salary| ©4tions and salary required to Box No, 1012, 
of £600 p.a., after which he will succeed WwEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL, 
| the present Manager (who will then be re-| LADY MABEL COLLEGE OF PHYSIC 
; Mi ADY MABEL E AL 
tiring) at a salary ot £1,000 p.a. The post is) EDUCATION. Applications are invited fot 
nena. Please write giving full details) appointment as Principal of this College, 
Bor S651 c/o 191 ply bene tl 2 | which ae ee in ty and a have 
-651, c/ ’ se, EA.4./ 150 students in September. An Honours 
,| Degree of a British University or compar- 
Co Asuna a ene | atte qualification in Physical Education are 
appointment from January, 1956, as CLERK Gesirable. Present snlaty some. Seay 
OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL at adjustment under equal pay po women pro- 
a : als, £1,115 x £50—£1,365 with free 
a salary of £5,000 a year. The Clerk of the| P°S*'* : : i 
Council is the chief administrative official of anal pore tne | er py i 
the Council; and candidates should have had Offic . an = ' Hall, Wakeficid a 
wide administrative experience in positions ans ee seer z 
+ responsibility, Application forms giving} =< 
ull particulars are obtainable from the Clerk’! 
of the Council (CL/G), County Hall, West- EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 
minster Bridge, S.E.1, and must be returned 
by SATURDAY, 20th AUGUST, 1955. GIACOMETTI, An Exhibition of Sculpture, 
Canvassing disqualifies. (1009.) Paintings & Drawings, ARTS COUNCIL 
¥ ee : : GALLERY, 4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 
EDUCATED WOMEN with good shorthand | Cjoses 23 July. Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat., 10-6; 
and typing for several interesting posts, some 


. 7 Tues., Thur., 10-8, Admission free. 
with short hours (10-5, no Saturdays), To sit 


£500.—The St. Stephen's Secretariat, 316, 1VEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD, Exhibi- 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, and 2/\tion of paintings by Angelica Kauffman. 
Broad Street Place, Finsbury Circus, Tele-| Admission free, Weekdays 10-7. Sundays 
| phone VIC, 5084 and LON, $397, 2.30-7, 2/0 "bus from Archway ot Golders 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUN Dostonncbstacteggetdininen 
CIL. ASSISTANT ARCHIVIST (male or LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton St. 
female). Applicants should have a university) W-1._ A Group of XXth-Century French 
honours degree or equivalent qualification,| Paintings, Daily 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1. 


with knowledge of history, paleography,/ yaRLBOROUGH, 17-19 Old Bond St 
and medieval Latin, and experience in an| w 1 PISSARRO—SISLEY Charity Exhibi- 


archive repository. Salary within A.P.T. omy . 
“4 ~ h tion with man ictures shown for the Grst 
Grade I (£500-£580) or Il (£560-£640). The tie in ested. ‘Admielon 2s. 6d. 


appointment is superannuable and subject 

to medical examination. Applications, stating MATTHIESEN GALLERY. First London 
age, education, qualifications and experience,| Exhibition by Kallos, Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 
with names of two Teferees, to the Clerk of | 10-1, at 142 New Bond Street, London, W.1, 
the County Council, Shire Hall, Gloucester,} Until July 15th. 


rz » SSS. /assi i S- 
by isa Canvassing will be & GIS! puSHKIN CLUB, 24 Kensington Park 
Gdns., W.11. Open every Fri. 6,30, Russian 
MARKET RESEARCH INTERVIEWERS, conversation, 8.0, Lecture. July 8, Dr. A. 
Intelligent women are not too old at 40 for a| Guershoon Colin “Ivan Bunin.” Sat., July 
permanent full-time job in Market Research 9. 8 p.m., Kedroff Quartet, recital of 
in J. Lyons & Company Ltd. They would) Russian Church Music; 5s., 2s, 6d. July 15. 
need to’ be sufficiently free of domestic ties Pt. Usharbudh Arya “‘Tolstoy and Indian 
to go at short notice to the Provinces for Thought.” July 23, Boris Ranevsky Reading 
several week- at a time to interview people Of poems by Sergei Jessenin, July 29, 
in ali walks of life. They need to be robust Ippolit Motchaloff, Lecture recital “From 
and used to dealing with people, since in-| John Field to Scriabin.” 
terviewing takes up about 4 months each ¢ : _ , . 
year The rest of the time is spent in the =— — a. a e 
office at Cadby Hall on dealing with the in-/ VOICE Sd..| Tues. wury » oe 
formation collected in the interviews. In the Younger Poet's Competition and Cy Laurie's 
office there is a five-day 374-hour week Band Also Fri July 15, 6.45 p.m. Readings 
(9 am.-5.15 p.m.). On interviewing the|2! Soho Poetry, Readers include Stephen 
working hours are jong, but there is com-| 5P¢"ders 





ADVERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDEED IN 
THE READER’S DIGEST 


—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 





million sale. This means several million readers—responsive 


and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. 


| Apply in writing (giving fullest details edu-| Prospectus, 
cation, experience, salary, etc., 
|}of 2 referees) to Box F., P. C, Bartlett's} 


| don, W.C.1. 


pensatory free time. Starting salary £416 per) SOUTH Place Ethica, Society, Conway Hall, 
year, Women interested are invited to write’: Red Lion Sq C.1, Sunday 11 a.m., Jul. 


for an appointment to the Control Office, 19 J. Hutton Hynd, *““Walt Whitman and 
Cadby Hall, London, W.14 ‘The American Dream’ (100th Annivesary : 


- “ee - Leaves of Grass." Adm, free. Free copy 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL _ INSTI- Monthly Record on request. 

TUTE invites applications for a permanent 

sost of Secretary to the Officers, Congenial ee 
land interesting work: superannuation 

scheme after probationary period: 4 weeks CONCERTS 

paid annual jeave: hours normally 10-6, 5- 

day week. Applicants must be efficient! ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
businesswomen, competent in shorthand,| BBC presents 61st Season 

typing, filing, minuting. and able to take HENRY WOOD 
responsibility for administrative work of PROMENADE CONCERTS 

the Institute under the Honorary Officers. | Sat., July 23 to Sat., Sept. 17. 


giving full programmes and 

details of ticket booking arrangements, 
NOW ON SALE 

from Royal Albert Hall and Agents. 

Send 6d. postal order (not stamps). 


and names 


Publicity Service, 31 Museum Street, Lon-| 
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sPECTATOR, TuUs.F 8; s 


PERSONAL 


YOU BUY those shares see what 
the “Investors Chronicle” has to say. It is 
the best informed and widest read financial 
geckly. Two issues free of charge from 32) 
Grocers’ Hal! Court, London, E.C.2. 
CANCER PATIENT, (55820.) Poor woman 

husband also a cancer patient, Grant 
for nourishing foods and convalescent holi- 
needed. Please help us to care for her 
(also thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery 

. — National Society for Cancer 

Relief, Dept. G7, 7 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep- 
tionists, Management, Dietitian Caterers, 
i Secretaries Successful postal 
. Brochure 3d. Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton 6. 
for CONGENIAL FRIENDS in Germany 
elsewhere in the English-speaking 
territories of the World apply to the Inter- 
national Correspondence Bureau, A. M.| 
nm, Miinchen 15 Lindwurmstrasse, 
1%@-A, Germany (founded in 1945). 
ww THE PARSON OR HIS FAMILY are ill, 
they can have every care and attention at} 
The Hostel of St, Luke. This Clergy Nursing 
Home is not State aided and urgently needs 
Sebscriptions, Donations, Legacies, 14 Fitz-| 
poy Square, London, W.1. 
NO TROUBLE AT ALL if W. H. Smith} 
gpply all your posted subscription orders} 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec-; MARLBOROUGH GATE 
| trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root. TARIAL COLLEGE, 62 Bayswater Road,| Bkft 


_— C.2. 


experiences will provide exciting, novel and|C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept, B92, 
acceptable material for articles, stories and Wolsey Hall, Oxtord (Est. 1894) 
sketches. Why not let The London School of SCHOOLS, Placing in Boys’ and Girls 


Journalism (founded by the leading news- Public, Preparatory, Private and Co-educa- 


| plied. 2s. per 1,000 words; carbons quarter; South Molton Street, 


955 


for ever, Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or W.2. Tel.: Pad. 3320. Director: H. R. Light, 
20s. monthly. Free Trial 
particulars free, in plain enevelope. Vandre high-grade secr-tarial appointments for 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas-| students of good general education. Appoint- 
ments Bureau. Prospectus on application to 
Secretary 
POSTAL TUITION for oe. nag of 
! RY Educn, (all examining Boards), London B.A., 
LITERA | B.Sc., M.Sc.Econ., B.S Sociology, LL.B., 


MAKE YOUP PEN PAY FOR YouR D.8. Degrees and Diplomas, Law 4nd Pro- 
HOLIDAY * New faces, new places, new) fessional exams., mod. fees, Prose-tus from 








help you to produce tional Schools arranged; advice and help 
saleable contributions, by correspondence given on suitable Technical, Domestic, Secre- 
coaching. Its expert tutors have put tarial and Commercial Colleges; Guardian- 
thousands of writers on the road to success. ship Service tor children of parents resident 
Why not you? Advice is free, fees are low. abroad. Phillips & Randle Ltd., Educational 
Write today for “‘Writing for the Press”) and Career Consultants, 75 Mortimer Street, 
post free from Prospectus Dept., LONDON London, W.1. LANgham $125 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57 Gordon’ g7QKELAKE, CHUDLEIGH, DEVON. 
Square, London, W.C.1. MUS. 4574. School for Girls 10-18. Individual attention 
There are LSJ students all over the world.” t/om qualified Staff. Examinations to Ordin- 
AUTHOR'S TYPEWRITING SERVICE: ry and Advanced levels. Ideal surroundings. | 
Specialists in MS preparation for press; Country life, good food, mild climate, De-| 
professional finish, Bookwork, novels, etc., tails from The Principal. 
punched and bound. Best white bond sup-| THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
W.1. MAY, 5306 


paper proprietors) 





rate. Victor Steeple, Stede House, Harriet-| (3 lines). 
sham, Kent |WELL-BALANCED PREPARATION for 


SECRE-, CORNW 


for periodicals, magazine and newspapers—| BOOKS BOUGHT, Van calls London area.|the great School of Mankind—Life itself— 
one order, one account, regular and prompt) The Hammersmith Bkshop, W.6. RIV. 6807\is the aim of The New School, Kings 


service to any address at home or overseas : » , 
Any W. H. Smith branch will arrange this FICTION-WRITING, We are 
for you; or write to W. H. Smith & Son Ltd., tutors, — 
4@ Strand House, London, W.C.2. apears in all markets, Prospectus free from 
ee ax eel Passenger, DePt. B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 
ETE ing Rh ne via Lumne, Ostend, Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
. Ge ine , OS o| Gomee ; 

‘August 20-Sept. 4. — Details 13 Hartley Street, London, W.1. 
Gardens, S.W.10. Tel.: KEN. 1830. ‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for 
7 you. No Sales—No Fees tuition. Free §2 
’ : rhe Know-How Guide to Writing Success’| 

WOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The a r Le 

1 gift for all occasions. Specially selected from B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 


rs of mixed shades, Direct from the 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


largest growers in the world. From 1 gn.| LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 6d. carbon 
to § gns. a box, One quality only—the best.| Theses, Plays. Accuracy assured. E. Jennings, 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53|55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelsfield| pcr TO ORDER for almost any occa-|1 Ib. tins, sent by letter post, at a cost of! ph. Reader 


Green 232/233. " | sion. Frm, 1 gn. Allan M. Laing, 19 Waver- 
CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder! tree Nook Rd., L’pool 15 (Childwall 4123) 


specialist L 
No sales—no fees, Stadents’ work | 58"! 





angley, Herts. While avoiding early speciali- 
on the method (based on Rudolph Steiner 
principles) seeks to unfold individual facul-| 
ties and gifts and w develop truly social 
impulses. Boys and girls, 6 to 18 received 
as day children or boarders at moderate 
fees. Number of vacancies now due to recent 


extensions, | 








SHOPPING BY POST 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 
direct from factory, save £ £ £s. Send today 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca. Mon. 

CLOTTED CREAM packed in 4 Ib. and 
5s. 6d. and 10s. respectively. — Wessex 
Chedds Ltd,, Sherborne, Dorset. | 


iii 

ALL. Quaint fishing village. Bed, 

Packed Lunch and Evening Meal. 
Mod. terms, Write Box No. 791, 


Write for illus. B.Sc., F.C.1.S. Comprehensive training for|GQATHLAND.—North Yorkshire Moors, 


Fairhaven Private Hotei in midst of rea! 
country and the heather. Super comfor' 
Home Cooking. H. & C. water—elect 
fires & bedside lights all rooms, Villa 
served by buses & trains 

HORSHAM, — Convalesce and recuper 
at Honeywood House, Rowhook, Horshan 
Sussex (Phone: Oakwood Hill 389). Nur 
ing attention, Beautiful country residen « 
Excellent cuisine. 

LAKES, Charm, Old Mans. Beaut. Vicw 
Mod. Furn. Mod. terms, Croft Hotc! 
AMBLESIDE 2334. 


RYE. The Hope Anchor. R.A.C., AA 
approved. Licensed. Superb position in a 
lovely centre for Spring holidays. Rye 2216 
SMALL MODERN HOTEL overlooking sca 
White Lodge Hotel, Saltdean, Sussex. Tci 
Rottingdean 2614, 

SUSSEX DOWNS. Monks Rest Guest House 
(17th Century), Jevington, the village in the 
Downs, Easy access Eastbourne. All com- 
forts. Brochure. Polegate 178. 


SWITZERLAND — Comfortable Homely 
Hotel (French only spoken) in beautiful 
mountain village (4,000 ft.).—Hotel Beau 
Sejour, Finhaut, Valais, Switzerland. 
SWITZERLAND—Stay at BON ACCUEIL, 
CHATEU-D'OEX, the 18th century Chalet 
with every modern comfort run by a young 
Anglo-Swiss couple. Wonderful view, Alpine 
flora, walks, riding tennis, swimming, pri- 
vate car tours, Good cuisine, 

THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE GOOD 
FOOD GUIDE is now ready. Contains 
nearly 800 places throughout Britain which 
serve &@ good meal at a reasonable price. 
Nearly a third of the entries are new. The 
Standard goes higher every year. Ss., from 
all booksellers. Published by Cassell. 





HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


CLASSICAL ITALY: 
Coach Tour 


Join our Autumn 
led by L. Thorpe, B.A., 
at Nottingham University. 
3rd to 18th Sept. £53. Write now for full 
details, also of Art Tours to the Loire 


lenses while you Pay for them. Choos: yout | WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting| ENVELOPES (Dickinson), 6 x 34, white, 16s.| Chateaux, Sicily, Spain, Greece and Turkey. 


tome oop lyr ian Bd meng | booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

NEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD.,| £6-£12 INTERESTING POSTS available.— 
pa payments for Micro's, Corneal and| Call at Mayfair Secretarial College, 57} 
Contact Lenses, Free booklet from Dept.| Duke St., W.1. MAY. 6626. 
74C, 115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone GER. 2531. Branches in main 
towns. 








EDUCATIONAL 


HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL?) apMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
Se Ee ees te one uaiing, for eraduates_ and welreducnted 
( ergpe german tee 4 SeTTon| Colene 2 terion Road, London, | 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost i:| BUSINESS EXECUTIVES training for pro-| 
‘SPECTATOR’ Office. 99 Gower Street,| fessional qualifications. Por yTBCHNIC: 


onted . NORTH - WESTERN 
We, with reminance, 0Y Monday Prior! prince of Wales Road, N.W.5 (GUL. 1154) 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female COLEG HARLECH RESIDENTIAL | 
and the Human Male sent on by post.| SCHOOLS 

Write or call for our Free Price List and| July 23-30, on “THE NOVEL TODAY,” 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag, with Prof. Gwyn Jones, Dr. Arnold 
% Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. DX. | Kettle, Emyr Humphreys and others. 


j I 5 July 30-Aug. 6, on “PROBLEMS OF 
SAMMERING TREATMENT. Course of/ “INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS,” with 








remedial chological treatment for 

sarvous “Stop.” Write for Booklet. Mr. C. oy —. - 5 A Daas peo Ww —— 
seri t, P., Prof. Owen Latimore, US.A., 

Seymour, Potters Nurseries, Ash, Aldershot, | Skt thee SA. enn omen 


» Ens. Aug, 16-13, “THE WELSH WEEK,” deal- 


ing with aspecis of Welsh Literature an 
History. 
SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 840 Particulars from Secretary, Coleg Harlech, 
ACROSS —1 FEluebell. $5 Beacon. 9 Harlech, Merioneth 
Chilling. 10 Strips. 12 Pleated. 13 Article DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
14 Privateering. 17 Danger signal. 22) park, W411. Individual tuition for exami- 
Soprano. 23 Apteral. 24 Egeria. 25 Chemists.| nations. Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B 
2% Sitter. 27 Presents General Certificate at all levels, Tel 
DOWN.—1 Biceps. 2 United. 3 Bolster. 4) PARK 7437. | 
Long Division, 6 Enutle. 7 Chin-chin. 8] —XPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-| 
Nest-eggs. 11 Cartographer. 15 Odysseus. 16} tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
Anapacst. 18 Egalité, 19 Artemis. 20 Prison.|taria), Civil Service, Commercial, General 








1,000.—L. Warsen, 7 Newton Ave., N.10. 

FRENCH GLACE CHERRIES, Our own 
direct imports from the leading Packers in 
France. Freshness and excellence rarely ob- 


—Academic Tours, 106 Ken. High St. W.8. 
GREECE IN AUTUMN 
Ideal weather for cruising and bathing. 
Personally conducted tours. 


tainable eleswhere, Post Paid. 2 Ib. 8s. ROME ATHENS 
Original 11 Ib, Carton £2. — SHILLING) EPIDAURUS OLYMPLA Daven 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, Lon- CRETE RHODES NAPLES 


don, E.C.3 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for 
their lustrous beauty. Elegant Damask Table 
Cloths and Napery, Luncheon Sets, After- 
noon Tea Cloths, Superior Bed Linens,! 
Linen and Terry Towels, Dress Linens. 30) 


| 














Sept. 1-24 and Sept. 29-Oct. 22. 
From 109 gns, incl, Students 90 gns. 


SPAIN FOR THE HARVEST FESTIVAL 
BARCELONA SITGES VALENCIA 
GRANADA MALAGA JEREZ 





beautiful colours to choose from. Illustrated} SEVILLA TORREMOLINOS 
Brochure from Rosemoyne Irish Linens, CORDOBA TOLEDO MADRID 
Jordanstown, Whiteabbey, Co. Antrim, Ist class hotels, coach, 2nd cl. raii 
Northern Ireland Sept. 3rd-23rd 
—= 95 guineas incl. 
MEMORIALS OLYMPIC TOURS 





ROLL OF HONOUR Tablets. Stained Glass! 
Windows. Designs submitted. G. Maile &| 
Son Ltd., 367 Euston Road, N.W.1, 


ACCOMMODATION } 


HOUSE EXCHANGE, North Wales/Lon- 
don. Modern furnisbed for flat near Uni- 
versity. Oct./June. Box No. 1015 

ON LEITH HILL, Surrey, Furnished house 
to let, 4 bedrooms, 2 reception and study 
Good library, telephone, garage; £375 per) 
annum Box No. 782. | 
UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION ~ 
quired in or around London by young 
business couple within next six months.| 
Good references. Please reply to Box 868C. | 





HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


25 South Molton Street, London, W.1. 
MAY, 4049 


SPAIN, Furnished Villa to let, July-Sept. 
Facing sea, Good bathing, lovely country.— 
Apply Lyon, ZARAUZ. 

TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT VOYAGES. 
Book now for Autumn end Winter Cruises. 
Few summer vacancies Spain, Morocco, 
Mediterranean area 2} to 6 wks. duration— 
from £55. Also passages Canada & U.S.A. 
Apply A. BOWERMAN LTD., 28 Ely 
Place, E.C.1. Tel.: Holborn 1887. 





3 R's 








21 Blasts 








SUPREME FOR CROSSWORDS 


CHAMBERS’S 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


DICTIONARY 


From All Booksellers 
1376 Pages 20s. net 


























Cert. of Education, etc, Also many practical! apPLEBY, WESTMORLAND, Garbridge 


(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. pyote] Beautifully situated between Lakes 
Write today for tree prospectus, mentioning | ang Pennine Way. R. Licence. Cent, hig. 
exam. or subjects in which interested tO) Rijliards, Library and Music Room, IV, 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albams, or} 4 4. & RAC. Tel.: 


: 71. Signpost Countr 

call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 | House Hotel "| 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in| BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W.) 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others; | Cif, Tel.: 1944 33 rms. 220 yds. sea front 

6 months and M weeks courses begin at) Gardens, Putting Green, Garages. Super- 
frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge.! lative food. 7 gns Summer, 74-9 gas 

, > | 

2 Addwon Reed. W.14 (PARK 6592) FORTRIE GUEST HGUSE, Fitdeworth. 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34| Idcal West Sussex walking country, Break~- 
St, Giles. Comprehensive training. Grad.| fast in bed. May to October 6/7 gns. Vege- 
Course, Next term September 19. Pros. 'tarians welcome. fel, Fittleworth 61. 





REST 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under idea! conditions 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK Derbyshire 
The Booklet of Smediey’s will be gladly 
sent on application to—THE MANAGER 














Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Published by THe Specraror Lrp., at its Offices, 99 Gower S:t., Londoa, 
EUs 
[US 


W.C.l. Telephone: ton 3221 


Printed in Great Britain by Gate & PoLpen Lrp., Ideal House, Argyll St., London, W.1, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. Subscription Rate 


© any address in the World: 35s. per annum (52 weeks). Postage on this issue: Inland and overseas, 1}d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), id.—Friday, July 8, 1955 
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China Phoenix 


PETER TOWNSEND 


‘His experience extends over a 
period of years and his account is 
based on personal knowledge and 
reflection. This book which is a 
vivid, able and sympathetic pre- 
sentation of the problems and 
developments of modern China 
will help to make us understand 
the recent struggles and achieve- 
ments of a large section of the 
human race.’ From the introduc- 
tion by the Vice-President of India, 
DR. S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 25s, 


The Coloured 


Quarter 
MICHAEL BANTON 


Having spent two years’ full-time 
research into the social life of the 
Negro community in the East End 
of London, he reviews the effects 
of Negro immigration over two 
centuries: the dispassionate 
approach required of the aca- 
demic research worker does not 
prevent Dr. Banton from showing 
a lively appreciation of the 
immigrant’s point of view. 2ls. 


Liberated 


France 
CATHERINE GAVIN 


This well-sustained argument in 
favour of the immense effort made 
by the French to recover from the 
effects of defeat and German 
occupation serves as a_ back- 
ground to the portrayal of her 
present political situation. It is 
indispensable reading for all who 
are puzzled by recent develop- 
ments in French politics. 

*,..@ wealth of first-hand ex- 
perience joined to careful study 
and documentation: she tells it as 
a story, in fine literary style and in 
a spirit of critical yet sympathetic 
understanding.’ LISTENER. 18s 


The Road 


HARRY MARTINSON 


‘A quintessence of tramping, set 
in Sweden in the early days of this 
century.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
‘A most unusual book .. . fascin- 
ating to English readers. 
translation by Maurice Michael 
appears to have retained the 
feeling of the original with 
uncommon skill. Mr. Martinson 
is a poet as well as having 
personal experience of the life he 
describes; and his work is full of 


sympathy, the warmth of kind- 
ness, and a joy of living’. THE 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 15s, 
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The Day of the Fox iy: 


author of A Single Pilgrim Norman Lewis 


‘Mr. Lewis’ insight into the psychology of Spaniards is 
impressive, his style both trenchant and original, b carry 
with irony and wit.’ LISTENER 


Black Lightning yy «. 


Roger Mais 


‘A glimpse of rural Jamaican life, all atmosphere, mood 
and childlike talk... the writing has a vague sylvan 
charm.’ SUNDAY TIMES. 12s. 6d. 


Helen Blake by the author of 


The New Town Mervyn Jones 


After an eight year prison sentence, Tony Blake returns 
to the world and his wife and young son. Unlike Mr 
Jones’ earlier books, the focus is personal rather than 
social, but just as urgently contemporary. 12s. 6d. 


The Big Windows }, «i. 


Peadar O’Donnell 


In his first novel for many years, Peadar O’Donnell writes 
of an Irish family living in a glen fifty years ago, and in 
particular of the small-holder’s young wife, who, newly 
— the glen, misses the light and life of her old home. 
12s. 6d. 


author of Brother Man 


author of Islanders 


My Son is in the 
Mountains Daniel Nash 


A brisk story set in the tense atmosphere of beleaguered 
Salonica. ‘A story that is exciting and moving, that has 
humour, understanding and feeling. It is a tale of action... 
an excellent tale, compellingly told.’ OXFORD TIMES. 12s. 6d. 


The Charming Boy 


Mary Hacker 


‘It reveals an uncommon insight into, and capacity for 
describing, the ardours, ecstasies and agonies of adol- 
escence.” NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN JOURNAL. 12s. 6d. 


The Beggars in the Sun 


Paul Darcy Boles 


‘A curiously effective book . . . warm and interesting . . 
Mr. Boles is worth watching.” SPECTATOR. 

‘Carp tells it himself in a mild engaging dialect in which 
Mr. Boles has managed to suggest simplicity and naivety 
without stupidity or undue sentiment.’ THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT, 12s. 6d 


all prices are net 
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Continental Sales 
now exceed 500,000 


Major 
Th ompson 


lives in France 
PIERRE DANINOS 


3rd printing already 





‘A brilliant little book .., 
charming? Yes, indeed. And so are 
the illust:ations by Walter Goetz, 
which really illustrate the text,’ 
Nancy Spain in the DAILY EXPRESS, 
9s. 6d. 


. . \ Ay] 
The Picnic AW 
at Sakkara “Saye 


P. H. NEWBY 





the 
cock-eyed yet subtle inconsequen- 


‘The off-key crazy gaiety... 


tiality, come as a _ welcome 
surprise. Warmed by the Egyptian 
sun, Mr. Newby has rolled up 
his sleeves and enjoyed himself. So 
do we.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH. 12s. 6d. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


WILLARD 
PRICE 
author of 


South Sea 
Adventure 





Underwater 


Adventure 


Besides making a collection of 
marine fossils, Hal and Roger 
Hunt explore at the same time a 
Spanish galleon which has been 
lying for years on the bed of the 
Pacific—a breathless succession 
of excitements. J/lustrated by Pat 
Marriot. 9s. 6d. 


Spades & 


Feathers 
TYLER WHITTLE 
Two groups of chil- 
dren find that rivalry _. 
between two keen 
bird-watchers interferes with their 
own bird-watching and treasure- 


hunting. ///ustrated by Raymond 
Sheppard, 9s. 6d. 
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